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the  Catholic  Rill,  Ry  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Es(|.,  R.  A., 
ll.S.L.  One  volume,  post  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
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The  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  not  a  Rurden 
upon  the  Public,  London.  Jolin  Murray.  1830. 
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We  doubt  whether  any  man  living  has  exercised  so 
pervading  an  influence  on  the  English  literature  of  his 
(lay,  as  Coleridge.  Ilyron,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey, — 
Jeffrey,  De  Quincy,  and  Ilazlitt,  —  poets,  critics,  mo¬ 
ralists,  and  politicians, — scarcely  one  individual  can  be 
named,  who  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  his  views 
and  opinions  formed  or  modifled  by  the  precepts  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  Coleridge.  Yet,  when  we  come  to  consult  his 
published  works,  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  in  them  the 
master'mind  which  thus  sways  all  the  rest.  We  find, 
it  is  true,  magnificent  diction  and  imagery,  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  profound  views  of  nature, — but  no  clearness, 
no  completeness.  We  are  dazzled  and  astounded  by 
his  gorgeous  and  overwhelming  thoughts,  we  are  struck 
by  the  momentous  truths  which  he  is  momentarily  an¬ 
nouncing;  but  we  feel  only  half  instructed.  It  is  like 
listening  to  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  which  leaves  us  in 
greater  doubt  and  confusion  than  we  were  before.  We 
are  convinced  that  something  is  to  be  learned  of  which 
we  had  previously  no  conception  ;  but  the  mighty  truth 
IS  only  indicated  at  intervals,  like  the  bold  promontories 
of  some  mountain  range,  which  start  forth,  here  and 
there,  through  the  shifting  mavsses  of  voluminous  clouds, 
glowing  with  reflected  lights  of  gold  and  purple. 

Hie  key  to  this  enigma  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character 
of  Coleridge’s  mind,  the  most  prominent  features  of  which 
are  capacious  intellect,  high  imaginative  power,  ambition, 
and  indolence.  His  understanding  seems  to  pervade  all 
nature,  and  to  take  interest  in  all  investigations,  from  dry 
enquiries  into  the  affinities  of  words,  numbers,  and  ab- 
i»tract  form,  to  those  more  vital  questions  of  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  theosophy,  which  haunt  the  mind  like  a  pas¬ 
sion.  Ill  all  this  he  is  aided,  to  a  great  extent,  by  his 
nnagination.  It  is  his  imagination  which  enables  him 
to  piece  all  his  fragments  of  experience  into  one  harmo¬ 
nious  whole,  and  to  impart  to  the  language  in  which  he 
enunciates  his  thoughts  that  spirit  of  poetry  wdiich  ele- 
J^ates  and  sustains  them.  A  naturally  indolent  frame  of 
^»dy,  however,  confirmed  by  indulgence,  has  had  its  usual 
effect  of  relaxing  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  has  induced 
*ni  to  rest  contented  with  being  a  recipient  of  know- 
edge,  without  adding  to  his  acciuisitions  the  art  of  com- 
jnunicating  the  fruit  of  his  researches  to  others.  When 
e  does  man  himself  to  the  task  of  writing,  he  lays  his 
oundation  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  that  his  perseverance 
long  before  he  cun  complete  his  fabric.  He  gene- 
y  leaves  olF  in  the  middle,  with  a  promise  to  conclude 
®  Subject  ill  some  yet  more  extensive  and  systematic 


work,  of  which  he  has  begun  to  consider  the  one  in  hand 
only  a  subordinate  part.  Thus,  he  proposed  in  his  “  Rio- 
graphia  Literaria”  to  give  the  history  of  his  literary  life 
and  labours  ;  but  coming  to  speak  of  his  share  in  the 
Lyrical  Rallads,  he  enters  upon  au  i*lucidation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry  ;  and,  apropos  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  conceives  the  idea  of  laying  down  canons  for  the 
criticism  of  poetry  in  general, — in  order  to  do  which  sys¬ 
tematically,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  set  out  with  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  distinction  between  I'aucy  and  Imagina¬ 
tion ; — by  way  of  preface  to  this  invi;stigation,  he  enters 
into  a  discussion  of  the  first  ]»rinciples  of  metapliysics, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  got  well  through  this  ju'eliminary 
matter,  his  mind  misgives  him,  he  postpones  the  demoii- 
stration  of  the  difference  between  Fancy  and  Imagination 
till  after  the  publication  of  his  great  work  on  the  laigos, 
and  here  he  abruptly  terminates  the  whole  chain  of  en¬ 
quiry. 

It  is  not  by  what  he  has  done,  but  by  what  he  has  sug¬ 
gested,  orally  and  in  books,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  has  given  direction  to  the  literary  energy,  of  the  day. 
Although  he  has  completed  nothing,  yeUevery  sentimce 
teems  with  the  germs  of  thought,  whicli  have  ripened  in 
other  minds,  though  not  in  his  own.  It  is  imjiossilde  to 
read  a  page  in  his  works,  without  being  set  a-th inking  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  we  stumble  ujion  some  fragment 
of  clear  and  weighty  ratiocination.  The  work  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  perusal  of  which  has  set  us  upon  recalling  the 
peculiarities  of  one  to  whom  Ave  owe  so  much,  is  like  all 
its  predecessors.  It  is  a  bundle  of  fragments.  It  is  the 
continuation  of  an  attempt  to  state  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  in  political  science,  which  the  author  stnive,  but  in 
vain,  to  express  clearly,  first,  in  the  Morning  Post,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Friend,  He  has  succeeded  this  time 
in  bringing  it  a  little  more  into  tangible  form  ;  but  he  is 
still  any  thing  rather  than  clear 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  Avhich  oc¬ 
cupies  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  is  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  a  theory  of  the  Rritish  constitution  in 
Churcli  and  State  ;  the  second,  Avhich  is  brief  enough, 
contains  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  late  Catholic 
bill  does  not  infringe  upon  any  fundamental  principle  of 
that  constitution. 

Passing  over  some  ]»reliminary  generalities,  explana¬ 
tory  of  tlie  difference  b(ffwcen  the  words  idea  and  con- 
cdption,  and  also  of  the  doctrine  of  a  social  contract,  Mr 
Coleridge  comes  to  speak  of  the  English  Constitution. 
‘‘  It  is,”  he  remarks,  “  the  chief  of  many  blessings  de¬ 
rived  from  the  insular  chara(;ter  and  circumstances  of 
our  country,  that  our  social  institutions  haveforined  tlnuii- 
selves  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests ;  that,  long 
'  and  fierce  as  the  hirth-struggle  and  the  growing  pains 
have  been,  the  antagonist  powers  have  been  of  our  own 
system,  and  have  been  allowed  to  work  out  their  final 
balance  with  hjss  disturbance  from  external  forces  than 
was  possible  in  the  continental  states.”  He  also  lays 
down  the  maxim,  that — “  In  order  to  corre(;t  views  re¬ 
specting  the  Constitution,  in  the  more  enlarged  sense  of 
tlie  term,  viz.  the  Constitution  of  the  nation,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  a  grounded  knowledge  of  the  state,  have  a 
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regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  in  its  narrower  ac-  uctors  ot  such  as  constituted,  or  were  to 

ceptation,  as  opposed  to  the  church,  he  proceeds  upon  the  classes  of  the  or- 

principle,  that,  m  every  country  of  civilized  men,  ac-  distributed  throughout  the  country,  so  as  not  to  W  ^ 
knowledging  the  rules  of  property,  and  by  means  of  de-  the  smallest  integral  part  or  division  without  a  resid'^1 
termined  boundaries  and  common  laws  united  into  one  guide,  guardian,  and  instructor ;  the  objects  and  final 
people  and  nation,  the  two  antagonist  powers,  or  opposite  tention  of  the  whole  order  being  these—to  preserve  the 
interests,  of  the  state,  under  which  all  other  state  inte-  stores,  to  guard  the  treasures  of  past  civilisation,  and  thus 

rests  are  comprised,  are  those  of  permanence  and  pro-  hind  the  present  with  the  past ;  to  perfect  and  add  to  the 

„  tt  •  \  ^  I  •  ^  1*1  X  same,  and  thus  to  connect  the  present  with  the  fntnrp . 

GREssioN.  ’  He  points  out  briefly  the  causes  which  connect,  ’juiUr  i  ;  but 

,  /  ,  ^  c  i.  i.  1  1  especially  to  amuse  thiough  the  whole  community,  and  to 

on  the  one  hand,  the  permanence  of  a  state  with  land  or  every  native  entitled  to  its  laws  and  l  ights,  that  ouantitvl,! 
landed  property;  and  on  the  other,  its  progression  with  the  quality  of  knowledge  which  was  indispensable  both  for  the 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  distributive,  and  professional  understanding  of  those  rights,  and  the  performance  of  the  du- 

classes.  He  thus  divides  the  citizens  of  the  state  into  two  ties  correspondent.  Finally,  to  secure  for  the  nation,  if  not  a 
orders  ; — to  the  one,  he  gives  the  appellation  of  the  Agri-  superiority  over  the  neighbouring  states,  yet  an  equality  at 
cultural  Interest ;  to  the  other — “as  the  exponent  of  all  that  character  ot  general  civilisation  which  equally 

movable  and  personal  possessions,  including  skill  and  ac-  ^  powerxLe 

quired  knowledge  —he  gives  the  name  of  the  Personal  object  of  the  two  former  estates  of  the  realm,  which  con- 

Interest.  These  two  classes  represent,  and,  in  the  national  jointly  form  the  state,  was  to  reconcile  the  interest  of  per- 

council,  manage,  all  the  interests  of  the  state.  “  On  these  manence  with  that  of  progression — law  with  liberty.  The 

facts,  which  must  at  all  times  have  existed,  though  in  object  of  the  National  Church,  the  third  remaining  estate 

very  different  degrees  of  prominence  or  maturity,  the  prin-  realm,  was  to  secure  and  improve  that  civilisation, 

ciple  of  our  Constitution  was  established.  The  total  in-  i^ation  could  be  neither  permanent  nor 

terests  of  the  country,  the  interests  of  the  state,  were  in-  i  i  i  ... 

T>T  1  his  IS  31r  Coleridges  view  of  the  character  and  rghts 

friisipn  fn  Ji.  orpaf  I  .itiinpil.  nr  l^nriiniYiPiif-  rnmnnsipn  nr  -  -  .  .  8  **■* 


lives  of  the  common  weal ; — the  minor  barons,  or  Frank- 


tional  trust ; — “  The  first  is  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power: 
the  second,  the  abjuration  —  under  the  command  and 


liiis,  too  numerous,  and  yet  individually  too  weak,  to  sit  m  i  i  r  xt  •  1 

’  .  X  .  xi  .  .  vx  .  "^x  authority  or  this  power,  and  as  by  the  rule  of  their  order 

and  maintain  their  rights  in  person,  were  to  choose,  among  ..  r  it  /  ir  *'\  rxi  xi  j  v-*  1 

XL*  X  rxi  •  1  j  XX*  1  xu  ^  Its  professed  lieges  — of  that  bond,  which,  more 

the  worthiest  of  their  own  body,  representatives,  and  these  xi  n  xi  T*  x  xu  ^x*  1  •  u  1  1 

,  ,  ,  *^xxxi.  i-.  *'^11  other  ties,  connects  the  citizen,  which,  beyond 

in  such  number  as  to  form  an  important,  though  minor,  ,,  , 

proportion  of  a  second  house — the  maiorityot  which  was  i*  xi  r  ix  r  -x  ^x*  j  xi  x  i*i  n  xi 

K  ‘  ,  .  .  ,  ,  /  *  .  Igi  the  fealty  ot  its  citizens,  and  that  which  enables  the 

formed  by  the  representatives  chosen  by  the  cities,  ports,  .  x  x  1  *  i  x  xi  •  x  x  n  •  x  ^x  •  x 
,  ,  ^  .  1  /  V  .  state  to  calculate  on  their  constant  adhesion  to  its  inte- 

and  boroughs.  By  this  means,  the  balarme  was  mam-  singleness  of  heart  ia 

tained  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  permanent 

execution  of  whatever  public  or  national  trust 
and  the  progressive  classes.  ,  might  be  assigned  to  them— the  marriage  tic.”  In  vir- 

Turning  next  to  consider  the  Church  as  an  integrfil  .  xi  r-  tc  •  •  x  1  x 

,  ,  1  .  tue  of  these  disqualifying  circumstances,  he  not  only  de- 

portion  of  the  national  Constitution,  the  author  remarks :  individuals  of  the  Uomish  as  incapable  of  hol.I- 

‘  It  was  common  to  all  the  primitive  races,  th.at,  in  ta-  ,iiat 

king  possesion  of  a  new  country,  and  in  the  division  of  collectively  as  incapable  of  supplying  the  place  of 

the  land  into  heritable  estates  among  the  individual  ^  national  church 

warriors  or  heads  of  families,  a  reserve  should  be  m.yle  remaimler  of  the  first  p.nrt  of  the  work  is  dedica- 

for  the  nation  itself.  The  sum  total  of  these  heritable  by  our  legisla- 

portions,  appropriated  each  to  an  individual  iiieage,  I  beg  innovate  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  wliich 

leave  to  name  the  Propkietv  ;  and  to  ca  l  the  reserve  he  successfully  shows  the  illegality  of  their  attempting  to 
above-mentioned  the  Nationality  ;  and  likewise  to  cm-  landmarks  of  the  constitution.-Tlie  se- 

ploy  the  term  wealth,  in  that  primary  and  wide  sense  ^be  work,  entitled  “  Aids  towards  a  riglit 

which  It  retains  in  the  term  Commonwealth.  In  the  „„  the  late  Catholic  hill,”  is  occupied  with  an 

establishment,  then,  of  the  landed  proprietaries,  a  nation.  think  a  successful  one-to  reconcile  tlieaii- 

a/tfy  was  at  the  same  time  constituted,— as  a  uWf/i,  not  ^bor’s  .approbation  of  that  measure  with  the  doctrines 
coiisistmg  of  lands,  but  yet  derivative  from  the  land,  .and  ,„j,jntainea  In  the  first  part.  Into  this  question,  liow- 
rightful  y  inseparable  from  the  same.  The  body  in  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter.  On  the 

whom  the  right  to  this  reserve  was  vested— the  Church—  ^^bole,  we  take  leave  of  Mr  Coleridge,  after  a  careful 
IVIr  Coleridge  calls,  in  the  constitutional  language  of  the  ^bis  volume,  with  renewed  impressions  of  his 

country,  »  the  third  great  venerable  estate  of  the  realm  although  we  are  fully  prepared  tofind,  that,  if  nu- 

“  As  in  the  first  state,”  says  Mr  Coleridge,  “  the  perina-  j,jl  ^,,6  work  will  be  noticed  sneeringly  or  malig- 

nency  of  the  nation  was  provided  lor,  and  m  the  second  , 

estate.  Its  progressiveness  and  pei-sonal  freedom;  while  in  t!ie  i  it  the 

king  the  cohesion  by  interdependence  and  the  unity  of  the  pamphlet,  whose  title  w'e  have  a  b  I  ‘ 

country  were  established ;  there  remains  for  the  third  estate,  head  of  this  article,  is  temperately  and  elegant  yM 

only  that  interest  which  is  the  ground,  the  necessary  ante-  and  will  be  found  an  interesting  appendix  to  xAlr  <» 

cedent  condition,  of  both  the  former.  Now,  these  depend  ridge’s  work, 
on  a  continuing  and  progressive  civilisation.  But  civilisa- 

tion  is  itself  but  a  mixed  good,  if  not  far  more  a  corrupt-  -  ^ 

ing  influence,  the  hMtic  of  (hsease,  not  the  hloom^  ^  .pbg  Docor.itions  by 

and  a  nation  so  distinguished  ought  more  fitly  to  be  called  a  x-  *1  i  i  t  «xi  «  Vi^^^ipllv  Branston, 

varnished  than  a  polished  people ;  where  this  civilisation  is  George  Cruikshaiik.  London.  ^  izctcll} ,  i.r 

not  grounded  in  cultivation,  in  the  harmonious  develope-  loJO.  ovo.  Ip. 

ment  of  those  uualities  and  faculties  which  characterise  our  „  readers  as  have  not  seen  this  hook 

humanity.  We  must  be  men  in  order  to  be  citizens.  x^  t  •  i  x  x*  «  iLav  mmnose  its  con- 

«  The  Mtionality,  therefore,  was  reserved  for  the  sup-  the  kindness  to  mention  Courses  and  a 

port  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  class  or  order,  with  tents  to  be,  judging  by  its  title  .  ,, 

the  following  duties.  A  certain  smaller  number  were  to  Dessert,  the  Decorations  by  George  truiKsuau  , 


whole,  we  take  leave  of  xNIr  Coleridge,  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  volume,  with  renewed  impressions  of  Ins 
genius,  although  we  are  fully  prepared  tofind,  that,  if  no¬ 
ticed  at  all,  the  work  will  be  noticed  sneeringly  or  maliif- 


Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,  The  Decorations  >y 
George  Cruikshaiik.  London.  ^  izetelly,  Lr.mstoii) 
and  Co.  1830.  8vo.  l^p.  432. 

Will  such  of  our  readers  as  Inive  not  seen  this  bo 
have  the  kindness  to  mention  what  they  suppose  its  co 
tents  to  be,  judging  by  its  title  ?  “  Three  Courses 

Dessert,  the  Decorations  by  George  Cruiksbau  , 
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naturally  be  supposed  to  be  a  cookery-book,  with  wood- 
cuts  representing  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl ;  but  this  natural 
and  almost  inevitable  supposition  is  a  thousand  miles 
wide  of  the  mark.  We  have  often  been  enraged  at  the 
iiiiintelligibility  of  a  man’s  signature,  but  mere  iinintel- 
litribility  is  a  venial  fault  compared  with  the  palpable 
mystification  of  this  most  affected  title.  The  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,”  good  reader,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  talcs,  grave  and  gay, 
English  and  Irish,  clever  and  stupid.  Tlie  “  Decora¬ 
tions”  are  a  number  of  very  lively  caricatures,  by  Cruik- 
shank,  from  designs  by  the  author  himself,  and  give  the 
book  a  value  independent  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the 
letter- press.  Humour  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
work,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  article  it  brings  to  market 
is  so  good  that  there  ought  to  be  a  demand  for  it.  Asa 
specimen,  we  select  the  following  amusing  story,  not, 
however,  because  it  is  the  best  we  can  find,  but  because 
its  length  is  suited  to  our  limits : 

THE  DEAF  POSTILION. 

‘‘  In  the  month  of  January  1804,  Joey  Duddle,  a  well- 
known  postilion  on  the  north  road,  caught  a  cold  through 
sleeping  without  his  nightcap ;  deafness  was,  eventually,  the 
consequence;  and,  as  it  will  presently  appear,  a  young  for¬ 
tune-hunter  lost  twenty  thousand  ])ounds  and  a  handsome 
wife,  through  Joey  Duddle’s  indiscretion,  in  omitting,  on 
one  fatal  ocCfision,  to  w'ear  his  sixpenny  woollen  nightcap. 

“  Joey  did  not  discontinue  driving  after  his  misfortune  ; 
his  eyes  and  his  spurs  were,  generally  sj)eaking,  of  more  uti¬ 
lity  in  his  monotonous  avocation  than  his  ears.  His  stage 
was,  invariably,  nine  miles  up  the  road,  or  ‘a  long  fifteeir 
down  towards  Gretna;  and  he  had  repeated  his  two  rides 
so  often,  that  he  could  have  gone  over  the  ground  blindfold. 
•Pe43ple  in  chaises  are  rarely  given  to  talking  with  their  ])os- 
tilions.  Joey  knew,  by  experience,  what  were  the  two  (»r 
three  important  questions  in  posting,  and  the  usual  tiines 
and  ])laces  when  and  where  they  were  asked  ;  and  he  was 
always  prepared  with  the  proper  answers.  At  tht»se  ]>arts 
of  the  road  where  objects  of  interest  to  strangers  occurred, 
Joey  fiiced  about  on  liis  saddle,  and  if  he  perceived  the  eyes 
of  jiis  passengers  fixed  upon  him,  their  lips  in  motion,  and 
their  fingers  pointing  towards  a  gentleman’s  seat,  a  fertile 
valley,  a  beautiful  stream,  or  a  fine  wood,  he  naturally 
enough  presumed  that  they  were  in  the  act  of  enquiring 
what  the  seat,  the  valley,  the  stream,  or  the  wofxl,  was 
called  ;  and  he  replied  according  to  the  fact.  The  noise  of 
the  wheels  was  a  very  good  excuse  for  such  trifling  blunders 
as  Joey  occasionally  made  ;  and  whenever  he  found  himself 
progressing  towards  a  dilemma,  he  very  dexterously  con- 
ti’ived,  by  means  of  a  sly  ]»oke  with  his  spur,  to  make  his 
hand-horse  evidently  require  the  whole  of  his  attention. 
At  the  journey’s  end,  when  the  gentleman  he  had  driven 
produced  a  jmrse,  Joey,  without  looking  at  his  lips,  knew 
that  he  was  asking  a  question,  to  which  it  was  his  duty  t(» 
reply^  <  Nineteen  and  sixpence,’  or  ‘  Two-and-twenty  shil- 
hugs,’  according  as  the  job  had  been  the  ‘  short  up’  or  the 
‘  long  down.*  If  any  more  questions  were  asked,  Joey  sud¬ 
denly  recollected  something  tluit  demanded  hiS  immediate 
attention,  begged  pardon,  promised  to  be  back  in  a  moment, 
and  disat>peared,  never  to  return.  The  natural  expr«‘ssion 
^'f  his  features  indicated  a  remarkably  taciturn  disposition  : 
almost  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  u  as  de¬ 
terred,  by  his  j)hysiognomy,  from  asking  him  any  hut  ne¬ 
cessary  questions,  and  as  he  was  experienced  enough  to  an¬ 
swer,  or  cunning  enough  to  evade  these,  when  he  thought 
fit)  but  few  travellers  ever  discovered  that  Joey  Duddle  was 
deaf.  So  blind  is  man  in  some  cases,  even  to  his  bodily  <le- 
fects,  that  Joey,  judging  from  his  general  success  in  giving 
correct  replies  to  the  queries  propounded  to  him,  almost 
doubted  his  own  infirmity,  aiid  never  would  admit  that  he 
was  above  one  point  beyond  ‘  a  little  hard  of  hearing.* 

^  “  On  the  first  of  June,  in  the  yee.r  1800,  about  9  o’clock 
JG  the  morning,  a  chaise  and  four  was  perceived  ap]U’ojicli- 
lug  towards  the  inn  kept  by  Joey’s  nuister,  at  a  first-rate 
Gretna  Green  galhq).  As  it  dashed  up  to  the  door,  the 
P<wtl)oys  vociferated  the  usual  call  for  two  ])air  of  Inu-ses  in 
a  hurry  ;  but,  unfortun.'itely,  the  innkeeper  had  only  Joey 
and  his  tits  at  home  ;  and  as  the  four  horses  which  brought 
the  chaise  from  the  hast  ])osting-house  had  already  done  a 
double  job  that  day,  the  lads  would  not  ride  them  on  through 

the  ‘  long  down.* 

‘  How  excetwively  provoking!*  exclaimed  one  of  the 


passengers ;  ‘  I  am  certain  that  our  pursuers  are  not  far 
behind  us.  The  idea  of  having  the  cup  of  bliss  dashed  from 
my  very  lips,— of  such  beauty  and  atlluence  being  snatched 
from  me  for  want  of  a  second  pair  of  paltry  posters,— drives 
me  frantic !’ 

“  ‘  A  Gretna  Green  affair,  I  presume,  sir?’  observed  the 
inquisitive  landlord. 

“  The  gentleman  made  no  scruple  of  admitting  that  he 
had  run  away  with  the  fair  young  creature  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him,  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  : — ‘  one-halfof  which,*  continueil  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  ‘  I  would  freely  give,  if  I  had  it,  to  be  at  this  in¬ 
stant  behiinl  four  horses,  scampering  away,  due  north,  at 
full  speed.* 

“  ‘  I  can  assure  you,  sir,’  said  the  landlord,  ‘  that  a  fresh 
]>air  of  such  animals  as  1  offer  you,  will  carry  you  over  the 
gri  mnd  as  quick  as  if  you  had  ten  dozen  of  the  regular 
road-hacks.  No  man  keeps  better  cattle  than  I  do,  and  this 
pair  beats  all  the  others  in  my  stables  by  two  miles  an  hour. 
But  in  ten  minutes,  perhaps,  and  certainly  within  half  an 
hour’ - 

“  ‘  Half  an  hour  !  half  a  minute’s  delay  might  ruin  me,* 
reidied  the  gentleman ;  ‘  I  hope  1  shall  find  the  character 
you  have  given  your  cattle  a  correct  one  : — dash  on,  posti¬ 
lion  !* 

‘‘  Before  this  short  conversation  between  the  innkeeper 
Avas  concluded,  Joey  Duddle  had  juit  to  his  horses, — which 
were,  of  course,  kept  harnessed, — and  taken  his  seat,  ])re- 
pared  to  start  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He  kept  his  eye  upon 
the  innkeeper,  who  gave  the  usual  signal  of  a  rapid  wave  of 
the  hand,  as  soon  as  the  gentleman  ceased  speaking  ;  and 
Joey  Duddle’s  cattle,  in  obedience  to  the  whip  and  spur, 
hobbled  off  at  that  awkward  and  evi<lently  ]»ainful  i)ace, 
which  is,  perforce,  adopted  by  the  most  j>rais4!worthy  ]»ost- 
Inu’ses  for  tlie  first  ten  minutt's  or  so  of  their  journey.  But 
the  ]»air  over  which  Joey  presided  were,  ;is  the  innkeeper 
had  asserte<l,  A'ery  speedy  ;  ami  the  gentleman  soon  felt  satis- 
lied,  that  it  would  take  an  extraordinary  quadruple  team  to 
overtfike  them.  His  hoj>es  rose  at  the  sight  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  milestone  ;  he  ceased  to  put  his  head  out  <»f  the  win¬ 
dow  every  five  ininntes,  and  gaze  aiJxiously  up  the  road; 
he  already  anticipati'd  a  triumph — when  a  crack,  a  crush,  a 
shi'iek  from  the  lady,  a  jolt,  an  instant  change  of  position, 
arid  a  ]iositive  ])ause  occurred,  in  the  onler  in  which  they 
’  are  stated,  with  such  suddenness  and  relative  rapidity,  that 
the  gentleman  was,  for  a  moment  or  two,  utterly  deprived 
of  his  ]iresence  of  mind  by  alarm  and  astonishment.  'I'he 
bolt  which  connects  the  fore  wheels,  splinter-bar,  springs, 
fore-bi‘d,  axletrei*,  et  cetera,  with  the  jierch  that  passes  iimler 
tlui  ho«ly  of  the  (diaise  to  the  hind-wheel-springs  t'lnd  car¬ 
riage,  had  snapped  asunder;  the  whole  of  the  fon*  parts,  were 
instantly  dragged  on  wards  by  the  horses;  tlie  traces  by  which 
the  body  was  attached  to  tlie  fore  springs  gave  way  ;  the 
chaise  lell  forward,  and,  of  course,  reinainedstationary,  with 
its  contents,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  road  ;  while  the  deaf 
postilion  rode  on,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixeil  on  vacuity 
hefoi’e  him,  as  though  nothing  whatever  h.ad  happened. 

“  Alarmed  and  indignant  in  the  highest  degree,  at  the 
postilion’s  conduct,  the  gentleman  shouted  with  all  his 
might  su(‘h  exclamations  as  any  man  would  naturally  iiseon 
sucli  an  occasion  ;  but  Joey,  although  still  hut  a  little  dis¬ 
tance*,  took  no  notice  of  what  had  occurreel  hehiml  his  hack, 
and  very  complacently  trott<*d  his  horses  on  at  the  rate  of 
elev<‘n  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  He  tlmught  the  cattle 
went  better  than  <*ver ;  his  mind  Avas  o(!cupi<‘d  Avith  the 
jirosfiect  of  a  sjieedy  termination  to  his  journey,  he  felt 
elate»d  at  the  idea  of  outstripping  the  pursuers, — for  Joey 
hael  dis(‘rimination  enough  to  jierceive,  at  a  glance,  that  his 
passeng(*rs  Avere  runaAvay  lovers, — and  he  Avent  on  very 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  As  he  approached  the  inn 
which  terniinatiMl  the  ‘  long  iIoaa'ii,’  Joey,  as  usual,  jmt  his 
horses  upon  their  mettle,  and  they,  having  nothing  hut  a 
foi’e  <‘arriageand  a  young  lady’s  trunk  behind  them,  rattled 
up  to  the  door  at  a  I’afe  unexampled  in  the  annals  ot  ])ost- 
ing,  Avith  all  the  little  hoys  and  girls  in  the  neighbourhood 
hallooing  in  their  I'car. 

“It  was  not  until  he  drew  up  to  the  inn  door  and  alighted 
from  his  saddle,  that  Joey  discovered  hisdis^ister;  and  nothing 
could  e(|ual  the  utter  astonishment  Avhich  his  i*eatun*s  then 
tlisplayed.  He  gazed  at  the  jilace  where  the  body  of  his 
chaise,  his  passengers,  and  hind  wheels  ought  to  have  been, 
for  above  a  minute,  and  then  suddenly  started  doAvn  the 
road  on  foot  under  an  i<Iea  that  he  must  very  recently  have 
dropped  them.  On  nearing  a  little  elevation,  which  coin- 
maiHieil  alxive  tAVo  miles  of  the  ground  over  which  he  had 
come;  he  foiiud;  to  his  utter  dismay;  that  uo  traces  of  the 
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main  body  of  his  chaise  were  perceptible ;  nor  could  he  dis¬ 
cover  his  passengers,  who  had,  as  it  appeared  in  the  sequel, 
been  overtaken  by  the  young  lady's  friends.  Poor  Joey 
immediately  ran  into  a  neighbouring  hay-loft,  where  he  hid 
himself,  in  despair,  for  three  days ;  and  when  discovered,  he 
was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  by  his  master,  who 
highly  esteemed  him,  to  resume  his  whip,  and  return  to  his 
saddle.” 

Several  pieces  of  rhyme  are  scattered  through  the  vo¬ 
lume.  The  following  jeu-d' esprit  is  not  unworthy  the 
facetious  Thomas  Hood  himself : 

THE  DOS-A-DOS  TETE-A-TETE. 

My  wife  loathes  fdckled  pork,  and  I  hate  ham  ; 

I  doat  on  pancakes— she  likes  flutters  : 

And  thus,  alas  !  just  like  my  morning  dram, 

The  evening  of  iny  life  is  dash'd  with  bitters  ! 

‘‘  Old  as  we  are,  the  ninnyhammer  wants 
To  teach  me  French — and  I  won’t  learn  it ; 

My  nightly  path,  where’er  I  roam,  she  haunts, 

And  grudges  me  my  glass,  though  well  I  earn  it. 

‘‘  The  other  day,  -while  sitting  back  to  back. 

She  roused  me  from  my  short  sweet  slumbers. 

By  taxing  me  at  such  a  rate,  good  lack ! 

And  summing  up  her  griefs  in  these  sad  numbers;  — 

‘‘  Though  you  lay  your  head  thus  against  mine. 

You  hate  me,  you  brute,  and  you  know  it ; 

But  Avhy  not  in  secret  repine. 

Instead  of  delighting  to  show  it?— 

You  question  my  knowledge  of  French, 

And  won’t  believe  ‘  rummage'  is  cheese  ;— 

Why  can’t  you  look  cool  on  ‘  the  wench  ?’ 

To  me  you’re  all  shiver-de~ freeze  ! 

‘‘  When  around  you  quite  fondly  I’ve  clung. 

You  have  oftentimes  said  in  a  rage, 

Such  folly  may  do  for  the  young, 

But  I  take  it  to  be  bad~in~age  ! 

A  reticule  bag  if  I  buy, 

(A  trifle  becoming  each  belle,) 

*  At  Jericho,  madam,’  you  cry, 

‘  I  wish  you,  and  your  bag-at-elle  !' 

‘‘  When  I  had  in  some  cordials,  so  rich  ! — 

With  letters  all  labell’d  quite  handy  ; 

Says  you,  ‘  I’ll  enquire,  you  old  witcli, 

If  i)  D  V  doesn’t  mean  brandy  !’ 

Whenever  I  wish  to  repose. 

You  rouse  me,  you  wretch !  with  a  sneeze ; 

And  lastly,  if  I  doze-a^doze, 

To  teex  me,  you  just  wheeze~a*wheeze." 

We  hope  that  this  book,  notwithstanding  its  ridiculous 
title,  will  be  treated,  not  whh  three  curses,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  desert. 


Memoirs  of  a  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School.  By  a  Lady. 

Two  vols.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 

The  lady  who  writes  this  book  is  in  her  77th  year, 
and  all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  creditable  enough 
jiroduction  for  so  venerable  a  person.  It  is  gossipy,  and 
probably  not  unamusing  ;  though  the  facts  to  us,  grave 
and  reverend  seignors  that  we  are,  appear  too  small  and 
unimportant  to  merit  much  consideration.  The  author¬ 
ess  seems  to  have  lived,  unmarried,  principally  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  for  a  time  also  on  the  Continent,  and  has  occu¬ 
pied  her  age  Avith  recounting  the  gaieties  of  her  youth, 
and  the  adventures  of  her  maturer  years.  We  select 
two  extracts  of  rather  an  entertaining  kind.  The  first  is 
entitled 

A  MARVELLOUS  STORY. 

“  I  was  bred  up  in  a  dislike  of  the  marvellous,  or  the  stu¬ 
pid  Avonderful,  as  my  uncle  called  it.  I  must  relate  an  anec¬ 
dote  in  point.  Some  gentlemen  Avere  dining  together,  and 
relating  their  travelling  adventures ;  one  of  them  dealt  so 
much  in  the  marvellous,  that  it  induced  another  to  giv’e  him 
a  lesson. 

« <  1  was  once,*  said  h^  ‘  engaged  in  a  skirmishing  party 


in  America ;  I  advanced  too  far,  Avas  separated  from 
friends,  and  saAv  three  Indians  in  pursuit  of  me ;  the  h 
rors  of  the  tomahawk  in  the  hands  of  angry  savao-es 
possession  of  my  mind  ;  I  considered  for  a  moment  wW 
Avas  to  be  done ;  most  of  us  love  life,  and  mine  Avas  both 
precious  and  useful  to  my  family  ;  I  Avas  swift  of  foot  and 
fear  added  to  my  speed.  After  looking  back— for  the  coun 
try  Avas  an  open  one— I  at  length  perceived  that  one  of  niv 
enemies  had  outrun  the  others,  and  the  Avell-known  sayiii 
of  ‘  Divide,  and  conquer,*  occurring  to  me,  I  slackened  mv 
speed,  and  allowed  him  to  come  up  ;  Ave  engaged  Avith  mu 
tualfury;  I  hope  none  here  (bowing  to  his  auditors)  AviU 
doubt  the  result ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  lay  a  corpse  at  mv 
feet;  in  this  short  space  of  time,  the  two  Indians  had  ad- 
vanced  upon  me,  so  I  took  again  to  my  heels,— not  from 
cowardice,  I  can  in  truth  declare, — but  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  a  neighbouring  Avood,  Avhere  I  knew  dwelt  a  tribe 
friendly  to  the  English  ;  this  hope,  howcA^er,  I  Avas  forced 
to  give  up  ;  for  on  looking  back,  I  saAV  one  of  my  pursuers 
far  before  the  other.  I  Avaited  for  him,  recoA'erimr  al¬ 
most  exhausted  breath,  and  soon  this  Indian  shared  the  tide 
of  the  first.  I  had  noAV  only  one  enemy  to  deal  Avith  •  but 
I  felt  fatigued,  and  being  near  the  Avood,  I  avus  more  de¬ 
sirous  to  saA’e  my  oavu  life  than  to  destroy  another  of  my 
felloAA'-creatures ;  I  plainly  perceived  smoke  curling  up 
amongst  the  trees,  I  redoubled  my  speed,  I  praved  to 
Heaven,  I  felt  assured  my  prayer  Avould  be  granted— but 
at  this  moment  the  yell  of  the  Indian’s  voice  sounded  in  my 
ears — I  even  thought  I  felt  his  AA^arm  breath— there  AA%as  no 

choice — I  turned  round’ -  Here  the  gentleman,  Avho  had 

related  the  Avonderful  stories  at  first,  grew  impatient  past 
his  endurance;  he  called  out,  ‘  Well,  si>’,  and  you  killed 
him  also?’ — ‘  No,  sir — he  killed  me.’  ” — Vol.  i.  p.  18-20. 

Our  other  extract  slioAveth  hoAV  a  lady  may  communi¬ 
cate  the  tidings  of  a  great  victory  Avitliout  being  believed  : 


THE  FIRST  NEAA'S  OF  LORD  RODNEY  S  A'ICTORA’. 

About  this  time  Ave  recei\^ed  the  ncAVS  of  the  great  vic¬ 
tory  of  Lord  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies.  His  messenger 

Avas  landed  near  B - ;  he  sent  to  desire  my  father  Avould 

meet  him,  AAnthout  the  gate  of  the  city,  in  half  an  hour; 
that  he  Avas  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from  Lord  Rodney, 
and  must  set  out  for  London  as  soon  as  four  horses  could 
be  ready  for  him.  My  father,  AAdiose  heart  AA\as  in  his  j>ro- 
fession,  did  not  delay  a  moment ;  the  ncAvs  aa’Us  Avhisj)ered 
to  him,  requiring  secrecy  for  tAA’O  hours,  that  the  neAV’s  he 
brought  might  not  precede  him  to  the  Admiralty  ;  iny  fa¬ 
ther  returned  home,  Avhere  he  found  me  setting  out  on  a 
visit  to  my  sister.  As  the  tAVO  hours  of  restriction  AV'cre 
past,  he  imparted  the  good  neAVS  to  me,  alloAving  me  to  make 
it  public  at  the  first  Ioaahi  Avhere  I  should  change  horses. 
At  this  day  I  remember  my  sensations  on  the  journey ; 
every  horseman  that  passed  me  riding  fast,  I  thought  liad 
heard  the  neAA's,  and  aa'us  hastening  to  proclaim  it ;  it  Avas, 
indeed,  glorious  ncAvs.  His  lordshij)  had  obtaint'd  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  De  G — , 
had  taken  and  destroyed  many  of  their  best  ships,  amongst 
them  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  120  guns.  The  first  town  1  came 
to  Avas  a  large  one,  it  had  its  mayor  and  alderman,  the  assi/es 
Avere  held  there,  and,  moreoA'er,  just  then  some  troops  Avere 
quartered  in  it,  and  I  Avas  ac(|uainted  Avith  the  coinmaiul- 
ing  officer.  I  quitted  the  chaise  Avhile  the  horses  avcic 
changing,  and  dispatched  two  messengers,  one  to  the  mayor 
and  the  otlier  to  the  major;  both  came  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  had  composed  a' |)roj)er  speech,  but  my  trepidation  de¬ 
stroyed  the  graces  of  oratory  ;  hoAA^ever,  in  a  fcAV  Avords,  1 
informed  them  of  the  good  neAVS  I  brought,  naming  my 
authorities.  How  their  composed  countenances  discom¬ 
posed  me  :  one  said,  he  hoj)ed  tlie  neA'/s  Avas  true ;  the  other, 
‘We  shall  knoAV  more  soon!* — ‘You  cannot  know  imne 
than  I  tell  you,’  said  I,  rather  saucily;  tliey  took  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  I  pursued  my  journey. 


report,  AA'hich,  of  course,  must  savour  of  exaggeralum  > 
to  AA'ait  for  confirmation  AA'as  determined  upon  ;  so  the  n 
ropes  AA'ere  unpulled,  and  no  more  ciindles  lighted  that  nig  ‘ 
than  for  the  usual  jiurposes  ;  it  Avas  so  jirovoking,  too,  i* 
a  piece  of  iicaa's  almost  unprecedented  for  its  exai 
should  not  haA^e  produced  a  better  and  more 
effect  ;  but  disappointment  aa’rs  then  more  of  a  nuAtl  y 
me  than  it  has  been  since.**— Vol.  1*  pp.  lbO-2. 
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If  our  readers  feel  inclined,  from  the  above  specimens, 
to  peruse  more  of  this  hook,  it  may  be  obtained  by  appli. 
cation  to  their  bookseller. 


Imilda  de'  Lamhertazzi ;  and  other  Poems,  By  Sophia 

Mary  Bigsby.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 

1830.  12mo.  Pp.  200. 

Miss  Bigsby  is  a  young  lady  of  the  L.  E.  L.  school, 
but  she  has  not  so  much  genius  as  I\Iiss  Landon.  The 
first  and  longest  poem  in  the  book  is  in  the  same  verse  as 
the  Improvisatricc,  and  is  divided  into  three  Parts.  The 
story  is  abundantly  simple,  and  founded  upon  an  incident 
common  enough  in  Italian  history — that  of  two  young 
people  of  hostile  families  falling  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  having  their  affection  brought  to  a  tragic  end.  There 
is  not  stamina  enough  in  sucli  an  incident  for  a  poem  of 
much  vigour,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare's 
“  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  it  be  built  up  and  surrounded  with 
many  circumstances  of  the  author’s  own  creation.  IMiss 
Bigsby  trusts  to  nothing  but  the  sympathy  of  her  readers, 
and  a  belief  that  they  will  never  tire  of  verse,  in  which, 
as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  says,  “  love  is  a’  the  theme.” 
Sooth  to  say,  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  generation 
hesitate  not  to  talk  of  love  in  a  style  which  would  have 
made  their  grandmothers  blush.  They,  of  course,  mean 
nothing  but  the  most  perfect  platonism  ;  yet  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  such  platonism  is  apt  to  be  dangerous. 
Let  us,  for  example,  look  at  the  manner  in  which  ]Miss 
Bigsby’s  Imilda  de’  Lamhertazzi,  who  Avas  a  pattern  of 
propriety,  spends  her  time  Avhen  she  meets  Avith  her 
lover : 


Alone ! — ah,  it  was  no  longer  so  ! — 

She  hath  reach’d  the  leaf- woven  portico,— 

She  hath  cross’d  its  threshold, — and  gracefully  there 
Leant  the  form  of  her  dark-eyed  cavalier. 

Her  own  loved  Fazio  ; — What  now  unto  her 
Were  the  tasteless  [>leasures  this  Avorld  might  confer  ? 
Dwelt  not  her  world  in  the  eagle  eye 
Now  fix’d  upon  hers  so  tenderly  ? — 

Dwelt  not  her  tvorld  in  the  circling  fobl 
Of  her  arm,  as  in  fondness,  uncontroU’d, 

His  worship]>’d  form  to  her  heart  she  prest, 

And  sank,  all  trembling,  on  his  breast. 

Hiding  her  cheek’s  A'erinilion  dye, 

Where  her  innige  Avas  shrined  so  faithfully  ?” 


We  submit  to  Miss  Bigsby,  and  also  to  ]Miss  Bigsby’s 
grandmamma,  likewise  to  her  maiden  aunt,  .'ind,  more¬ 
over,  to  her  uncle  by  the  father’s  side,  that  Imilda  should 
not  have  put  her  arm  round  Fazio  in  the  “  leaf-woven 
portico,”  and  that,  as  for  “  pressing  his  form  to  her  breast,” 
It  was  really  A'ery  shocking  conduct,  or,  at  least,  one  of 
those  things  Avdiich,  if  a  young  lady  thinks  fit  to  (h»,  should 
not  be  spoken  of  by  her  friends.  Imilda  de’  Lamber- 
tazzi,  however,  had  a  trick  of  catching  hold  of  lier  Fazio’s 
Avorshipped  form”  in  a  A^ery  tender  manner,  as  witness 
the  following  lines  : 


“  Some  iriAvard  feeling  seem’<l  to  thrill 
Through  her  very  soul  as,  all  silent  still, 

On  his  shoulder  sunk  her  drooping  head — 

^^as  it  to  hide  the  blush  Avhich  spread 

O’er  lier  young  cheek? — was  it  in  fear 

lhat  her  answer  should  si>eak  too  jdainly  there? 

He  knew  not ; — he  only  felt  her  hold 

Grow  yet  more  firm,  and  in  that  fold. 

Oh  !  Avho  may  tell  the  A'ast  excess 
Ot  his  spirit’s  o’er  flowing  happiness  ! 

Long,  long  in  that  fond  embrace  they  stood, 

Both  yielding  to  the  boundless  flood 
Of  feelings,  Avhose  vivid  warmth  coiifest 
Love’s  empire  o’er  each  glowing  breast.” 


I'ur  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a  “  dark-eyed  cavalier” 
delightful  object,  or  that  a  lady’s  “  vermilif 
cheek”  should  never  be  hid  on  his  breast,  or  that  the 
Dot  something  very  fine  in  standing  in  a  “  lofig  eii 
***^ce,  ’  and  in  a  “  boundless  flood  of  feelings,”  and  a  “  glov 


ing  breast,”  and  so  forth  ; — on  the  contrary,  Ave  mean 
not  to  deny  that  it  Avmuld  give  us  the  most  exquisite  de¬ 
light  to  find  ourselves  in  such  a  situation,  either  Avith 
Imilda  de’  Lamhertazzi  or  Miss  Sophia  Mary  Bigsby; 
but  this  is  not  the  question.  The  point  in  dispute  is, 
Avhether  it  be  altogether  decorous  for  the  said  Sophia  to 
betray  the  confidence  of  her  heroine,  and  to  mention  pub¬ 
licly  what  Imilda  de’  Lamhertazzi  never  expected  Avould 
haA’e  been  knoAvn  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  “  leaf-AvoATii 
portico.”  It  has  become  fashionable  now-a-days  to  de¬ 
scribe  love  merely  through  the  medium  of  its  outward 
symbols,  such  as  “  burning  blushes,”  “  passionate  sighs,” 
“  lav’a  tears,”  “  beating  hearts,”  and  other  corporeal  affec¬ 
tions,  the  fact  being  altogether  overlooked  that  “  these  in¬ 
deed  seem,"  but  that  there  is  “  that  Avithin  AA'hich  passeth 
shoAA^” — something  beloAV'  this  mere  surface-Avork,  much 
more  AAmrth  describing,  and  much  more  deseiwing  the 
attention  of  the  true  ])oet.  We  do  not  particular!  v  blame 
INI  iss  Bigsby  for  falling  into  the  popular  error ;  she  has 
only  folloAA’ed  the  example  that  has  been  set  her  by  some 
of  her  seniors.  Should  she  ever  come  before  the  public 
again,  however,  she  Avould  do  AV'ell  to  aAaiid  it. 

Some  of  the  minor  pieces  in  this  A'olume  arc  pretty, 
and  indicate  a  good  deal  of  poetical  feeling.  As  a  favour¬ 
able  specimen,  Ave  extract  the  folIoAving  : 


THE  :me31ory  of  the  dead. 

Forget  them  not !  though  now  their  name 
Be  but  a  mournful  sound. 

Though  by  the  hearth  its  utterance  claim 
A  stillness  round. — Mrs  IIkmans. 

“  The  iVIemory  of  the  Dead  ! 

It  shall  not  pass  away. 

As  pass  all  thoughts  which  time  and  change 
Hold  ’iieath  their  earthly  sway. 

“  The  Memory  of  the  Dead  ! 

Still  round  the  heart  ’twill  cling— 

A  flower — whose  faihdess  bloom 
Shall  know  no  withering. 

‘‘  The  one  undying  flower 

’.Alid  all  earth’s  sweets,  which  still 
IMay  cheer  the  faint  and  letter’d  soul, 

When  crush’d  with  human  ill. 

“  'fhe  ^Memory  of  the  Dead  ! 

Shall  it  not  oft  arise, 

When  Slumber’s  wand  uuA'eils 
Her  hidden  mysteries? 

“  Oft  shall  sweet  visions  bless 
Oiir  dreams  of  night ; 

Then  shall  loved  forms  again 
Ciladden  our  sight ! 

“  Tljeti  may  Ave  watch  .again 
Ev’ry  look,  i^v’ry  tone. 

All  that  we  once  had  deem’d— 

Vainly — our  own  ! 

The  iMemory  of  the  Dead  ! 

Oh  !  strongly  it  dwells 
In  onr  lone  wanderings 
O’er  earth’s  green  <lells : 


When  Ave  g.aze  on  each  fair  scene 
Loved  by  the  quiet  dead. 

Ami  trace  the  very  spots 

llallow’il  by  their  light  tread  ! 

“  Oh  !  thus  shall  ever  live 
'I'heir  im*m(U  y  in  the  heart, 

A  tiA'asnre  held  within  the  depths 
Of  its  least  worldly  part  1” 

If  Miss  Bigsby  be  very  young,  her  Avritings  Avill  doubt¬ 
less  acquire  additional  strength  and  value  by  and  by. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


Literary  Recollections,  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner, 

F.  A.S.  &c.  Two  vols.  8vo.  London.  Longman, 
Rees,  Ormc,  and  Co.  1830. 

This  is  a  large  book  made  out  of  small  materials.  But 
the  Rev.  Richard  Warner  being  of  a  communicative  dis¬ 
position,  no  doubt  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  into  print 
many  things  which  may  have  interested  himself,  but 
which,  we  fear,  will  interest  no  one  else.  The  truth  is, 
that  Mr  Warner’s  “  Literary  Recollections”  are  necessa¬ 
rily  of  a  limited  nature,  for  he  has  not,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  known  many  literary  people,  at  least  people 
of  such  eminence  as  to  make  their  sayings  and  doings 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
perhaps  ask — “  Who  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner?”  We 
can  only  answer,  that  he  is  the  Rector  of  Great  Chalfield, 
Wilts, — that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Ilaerlem, — and  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 

Companion  in  a  Tour  round  Lymington,”  of  the  “  South¬ 
ampton  Guide,”  of  an  ‘‘  Abridged  Civil  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,” of  “  Hampshire  extracted  from 
Doomsday  Book,”  of  “  Netley  Abbey,  a  Gothic  Story,”  and 
of  several  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr  Warner  is 
therefore  a  very  eminent  man,  and  was  well  entitled  to 
write  his  own  Memoirs.  But,  moreover,  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr  Parr,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  his 
great  inducement  to  take  up  the  pen.  He  knew  a  good 
number  of  other  persons  of  less  notoriety,  and  has,  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  made 

“  A  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 

To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot ;” 

but  Dr  Parr  was  the  sun  round  which  he  and  the  other 
satellites  revolved,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Doctor’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  we  verily  believe  that  Mr  Warner  would 
have  even  sacrificed  the  honour  of  ranking  as  a  member 
of  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haerlein.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  our  author’s  recollections  of  Dr  Parr  are,  after  all, 
meagre  and  superficial  enough,  though  they  are  certainly 
the  best  part  of  his  book,  seeing  that  the  rest  of  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  little  better  than  twaddle  concerning  people 
whom  nobody  cares  one  farthing  about.  We  make  one 
extract : 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DR  PARR. 

‘‘  Many  were  the  days  of  social  delight  which  I  passed  in 
the  company  of  Dr  Parr,  whilst  he  continued  in  Bath  ;  but 
one,  in  particular,  remains  traced  on  my  memory,  in  the 
brightest  colours.  He  had  promised  to  dine  at  my  cottage. 
I  was  aware  of  his  partiality  for  the  society  of  men  younger 
than  himself ;  and  a  few  friends,  far  inferior  to  the  Doctor 
in  years,  but  quite  qualified  to  be  his  companions,  gave  him 
the  meeting.  All  was  sunshine.  Every  thing  chanced  to 
please  him.  The  dishes  were  to  his  heart’s  content.  The  wine 
(of  which,  liowever,  he  always  drank  but  little)  was  old  and 
liighly  flavoured ;  and  I  had  provided  a  large  stock  of  com¬ 
mon  shag  tobacco,  which  he  always  chose  rather  than  the 
most  genuine  ’cnaster.  He  had,  too,  what  he  preferred  to 
all  besides,  the  attention,  admiration,  and  honest  open- 
hearted  converse,  of  sensible  young  men.  I  never  saw  him 
before  or  afterwards  in  such  gallant  spirits.  Every  puff  of 
his  pipe  was  a  prelude  to  a  pointed  joke,  an  apt  quotation, 
or  a  capital  story.  One  of  the  latter  he  dwelt  upon  with 
great  delight,  and  related  with  the  most  minute  particular¬ 
ity.  Its  burden  was  a  bull-baitings  for  which  practice  he 
candidly  confessed  he  had  ever  a  secret,  but  uncoimuerable 
predilection.  ‘  You  see,*  said  he,  pulling  up  his  loose  coat- 
aleeve  above  his  elbow,  and  exposing  his  vast,  muscular,  and 
hirsute  arm  to  the  gaze  of  the  company — ‘  You  see  that  I 
am  a  kind  of  taurine  man,  and  must,  therefore,  be  naturally 
addicted  to  the  sport.’  The  baiting  had  occurred  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  during  one  of  his  latter  visits  to  the  University.  His  ; 
anxiety  to  witness  it  was  uncontrollable ;  but,  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  on  the  Jirena  could  not  be  thought  of,  he 
hired  a  garret  near  the  place  of  exhibition,  disrobed  himself 
of  his  academical  dress,  put  a  nightcap  on  his  head,  in  the 
lieu  of  his  notorious  wig ;  and  thus  disguised,  enjoyed,  from 
the  elevated  window,  his  favourite  amuSvUiient,  in  secrecy 
and  solitude. 

**  1  was  Weil  aware  the  Doctor  liad  great  pleasure  iu  a 


rubber  of  penny  whist ;  at  which  he  either  was,  or  believed 
himself  to  be,  a  great  proficient.  In  the  evening,  therefore 
the  card-table  was  prepared.  Fortune  decreed  that  he 
should  have  me  for  a  partner.  For  a  time,  I  presume  I 
committed  no  heinous  breach  of  the  laws  of  Hoyle ;  as  the 
business  of  the  board  of  green  cloth  went  on  regularly  and 
satisfactorily.  Ambitious,  however,  to  impress  my  partner 
with  an  idea  of  my  consummate  knowledge  of  the  game  I 
made  a  finesse.  It  failed,  and  we  lost  the  rubber.  The 
Doctor,  knitting  his  mighty  brows,  inflicted  upon  me  one 
of  his  Gorgon  looks;  and  most  caustically  exclaimed— 
‘  Dick,  you  have  all  the  cunning  of  a  Bath  sharper,  with¬ 
out  his  skill,^  Happily  for  my  re-instatement  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  his  next  hand  of  cards  was  a  brilliant  one.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  disturbed  physiognomy  assumed  their  natural 
arrangement ;  and  in  a  tone  of  conciliation  he  mildly  said  • 

‘  I  acquit  you  of  trickerys  Richard  ;  would  that  I  could  of 
stupidity ; — however,  I  believe  your  intention  wasgooil,  and 
that’s  no  mean  praise.’  ” — Vol.  ii.  p.  186-8. 

Whilst  it  will  be  obvious  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  that  we  have  no  great  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  Mr  Warner’s  intellect,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  amiable  and  conscientious  man,  who  would 
not  “  set  down  aught  in  malice,”  and  if  he  does  no  good, 
will  at  least  do  no  harm. 


The  Barony,  By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter.  3  vols. 

London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co.  1830. 

Changed  as  all  things  are  in  the  novel-reading  world 
since  Miss  Porter  first  began  to  write,  there  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  numerous  class  who  will  hail  with  pleasure  a  new 
work  of  fiction  from  her  pen.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  “  The  Barony.” 
It  is  an  interesting  and  well-told  story,  and,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  possesses  additional  attractions,  from  being  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  part  of  the  national  history  of  Great  Britain. 
The  tale  opens  in  1685,  and  in  its  progress  the  scene 
changes  from  Wales  to  the  Court  of  James  II.,  introdu¬ 
cing  us  to  the  principal  personages  of  the  time.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  forms  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  novel,  and  the  enmity  existing  between  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Protestants  is  fully  developed,  and  skilfully 
made  use  of,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  general  picture. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  entered  into  a  fuller 
account  of  this  work,  but  as  our  space  to-day  forbids, 
we  prefer  noticing  it  briefly,  rather  than  passing  it  over 
altogether.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find 
“  The  Barony”  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Porter. 


Letters  from  Nova  Scotia;  comprising  Sketches  of  a  \oung 
Country.  By  Captain  W.  3Ioorsom,  5^d  Light  In¬ 
fantry.  One  vol.  8vo.  Pp.  371.  London.  Henry 
Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley.  1830. 

We  have  great  objections  to  a  sensible  and  intelligent 
man  (and  Captain  Moorsom  is  evidently  both)  throwing 
together  the  whole  of  his  observations,  made  during  a 
long  sojourn  in  an  interesting  territory,  into  the  loriu  ot 
letters  to  his  friends.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  form 
of  a  letter  is  the  worst  possible  for  conveying  sofnl  in¬ 
struction  ;  in  the  second  place,  because  there  is  a  degiec 
of  childishness  and  want  of  originality  in  the  notion  o 
inscribing  each  chapter  with  the  name  of  a  fictitious  coi- 
respondent,  (as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  in 
stance,)  conjured  up  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  o 
which  it  treats;  and,  in  the  third  place,  because  sue  ^ 
procedure  gives  a  book  the  air  ot  a  work  of  fiction, 
only  countervailing  advantage  offered  by  the  episto  ary 
style  is,  that  it  affords  scope  for  much  elegant  and  p  a\ 
ful  matter,  wdiich  could  not,  perhaps,  be  fitly  intioi  u^ 
in  any  other  way;  but  Captain  Moorstiin,  thong 
cious  and  clear-headed  man,  is,  God  wot,  tar  tioin  m 

either  witty  or  vivacious.  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  much  really  valuable  matteiiu 
little  work,  iiud  it  deserves  well  to  be  read,  as  ad  mg 
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serially  to  our  knowledge  of  our  North  American  pos¬ 
sessions.  It  contains  full,  and  apparently  accurate,  no¬ 
tices  of  the  state  of  society,  the  mercantile,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing  resources,  and  the  legislative,  religi¬ 
ous,  and  educational  institutions  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  author’s  reflections  evince  a  mind  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  raised  above  the  prejudices  with  which  many 
of  our  countrymen  mingle  among  foreigners.  He  knows 
likewise  to  make  allowance  for  circumstances,  and  does 
not,  like  some  others,  rail  at  a  new  country  because  it 
wants  the  compactness  and  finish  of  an  old  one.  A  map, 
and  two  or  three  clever  sketches,  are  given  as  illustrations 
to  the  work. 


ht  Musee  Frangais.  Recueil  de  343  Planches  d'apres  les 
plus  beaux  Tableaux  et  les  plus  belles  Statues  qui  ex- 
istaient  an  Louvre^  avant  1815.  Paris,  Public  par  A. 
et  W.  Galignani.  Londres,  Public  par  Joseph  Ogle 
Robinson. 

It  is  not  yet  a  year  since  we  announced  the  intended 
publication  of  this  work,  and  the  whole  of  the  numbers 
are  already  upon  our  table.  This  is  business-like,  and  as 
it  should  be.  It  is,  moreover,  a  much  more  sensible  fa¬ 
shion  of  replacing  to  the  French  public  the  loss  it  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  dismantling  of  the  Louvre,  than  indulging,  like 
the  writers  in  their  most  popular  periodicals,  in  declama¬ 
tion  about  the  injustice  of  the  robbery,  when  every  body 
knows  it  was  but  a  vindication  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
of  their  plundered  rights — an  action  dictated  alike  by  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interests  of  art  as  of  justice. 

The  present  work,  being  in  truth  merely  a  reprint  of 
the  splendid  one  issued  under  Napoleon’s  auspices,  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  which,  artists  and  connoisseurs 
have  long  made  up  their  minds,  it  would  be  coming  be¬ 
hind  the  fair  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  critique.  It  is  in 
a  high  degree  worthy  of  praise  and  patronage.  Viewing  it, 
however,  as  a  test  of  the  present  state  of  engraving  in 
France,  we  would  say  that  while  we  recognise  in  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  general  neatness  of  the  mechanical  details,  and 
the  average  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  art  indicated  in  the 
plates,  the  same  respectable  powers  which  the  diffusion  of 
education  has  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  occasionally 
a  burst  of  something  more  genial,  we  have  to  lament  the 
absence  of  decided  expression,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
presence  of  a  mistiness  in  the  general  effect — the  conse¬ 
quence,  it  may  be,  occasionally,  of  the  plate  having  been 
too  long  used,  but  undeniably  at  times  of  a  weak,  unde¬ 
cided,  scratchy  style  of  handling  the  graveur.  The  sta¬ 
tues  are  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work.  The  en¬ 
graving  is  fine,  but  the  drawing  uniformly  bad.  We  will 
be  bound  to  produce  from  the  Trustees*  Academy  here  six 
of  the  pupils  who  could  do  them  decidedly  better.  The 
landscapes  are  in  general  most  successful — and  many  of 
them  are  delightful.  On  the  whole,  the  work  affords  as 
good  a  succedaneum  for  those  who  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  see  the  originals,  as  any  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen. 


Sermons  on  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  a  Christian.  To 
which  are  added^  Remarks  on  the  Prospects  and  Present 
State  of  Parties  in  the  Church  of  England.  13y  the 
Itev.  Erskine  Neale,  B.  A.  London.  Hurst,  Chance, 
and  Co.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  283. 

If  we  review  all  the  books  of  sermons  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland — and  we  make  it  a  rule  to  do  so — we 
arc  afraid  we  must  leave  the  great  majority  of  those  which 
come  out  in  the  sister  kingdom  to  shift  for  themselves. 

are,  nevertheless,  always  glad  to  see  or  hear  of  any 
new  j^nd  respectable  volume  of  sermons  ;  for,  as  in  the 
Jewish  Temple  there  was  “  no  sound  of  hammer,  axe,  or 
of  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
l>uilding,**  bo  docs  God,  in  the  same  mysterious  silence. 


carry  on,  secretly  and  unobservedly,  his  purposes  of  grace 
in  a  tumultuous  world.  We  have  glanced  over  Mr  Neale’s 
book  with  much  satisfaction.  He  is  a  sincere,  devout, 
and  impressive  writer,  and  conscientiously  determined  to 
be  active  and  useful  in  his  arduous  profession. 


Perkin  Warbeck  ;  or.  The  Court  of  James  the  Fourth  of 

Scotland.  A?i  Historical  Romance,  By  Alexander 

Campbell.  3  vols.  London.  •  A.  K.  Newman  and 
Co.  1830. 

The  literature  of  Leadenhall  Street  has  of  late  years 
fallen  into  sad  disrepute  ;  yet  may  it  boast,  with  no  small 
pride,  of  having  once  possessed  a  Mary  Ann  Radcliffe,  a 
Charlotte  Smith,  and  a  Francis  Lathom.  But  the  “  in¬ 
gens  gloria  Teucrorum”  is  past ;  and,  to  parody  the  words 
of  IVIoore,  the  occasional  romance  falling  still-born  from 
the  press,  is  now  the  only  proof  that  still  it  lives.  We 
do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  our  countryman  Mr 
Alexander  Campbell  is  destined  to  revive  its  happier  days, 
but  certainly  his  “  Perkin  Warbeck,”  had  it  come  from 
New  Burlington  instead  of  Leadenhall  Street,  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  aspiring  publishers  of  that  more  classi¬ 
cal  region.  He  has  written  a  lively  story,  illustrative  of 
Scottish  life  and  manners  some  four  centuries  ago ;  and 
if  he  has  not  a  mind  of  a  very  comprehensive  cast,  or  a 
pencil  capable  of  sketching  the  bolder  outlines  of  charac¬ 
ter,  he  is  not  without  some  quickness  of  perception,  and  a 
reasonable  supply  of  native  humour.  We  have  read  many 
worse  books  than  “  Perkin  Warbeck,”  and  could  mention 
several  writers  of  historical  romances  a  good  deal  inferior 
to  Alexander  Campbell. 


The  Christian  Review  and  Clerical  Magazine,  No.  XIV. 
London.  L.  B.  Seeley  and  Son ;  and  R.  B.  Seeley 
and  Burnside.  April  1830. 

The  Dying  Franciscan.  A  Tale  founded  on  facts,  Lon¬ 
don.  R.  B.  Seeley  and  Burnside.  1830.  12mo. 

Pp.  91. 

Sinful  men  that  we  are !  we  confess  we  had  not  read 
the  Christian  Review  till  we  received  the  fourteenth 
Number.  Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  we  are 
now  able  to  say  that  it  appears  to  be  a  work  of  talent 
and  respectability.  The  writers  may,  perhaps,  be  consi¬ 
dered  by  some  as  a  little  too  zealous  and  fervent  in  the 
doctrines  they  maintain  ;  but  this  is  a  fault  which  leans 
to  virtue’s  side. — ‘‘  The  Dying  Franciscan”  is  an  inte¬ 
resting  and  well- told  tale  of  a  religious  character,  extracted 
from  the  present  Number  of  the  Christian  Review^  and 
published  separately  in  a  neat  shape. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE, 


THE  OENERAIi  ASSEMBLY. 

LETTER  FROM  A  TRAVELLING  DUTCHMAN  TO  HIS  CORRES¬ 
PONDENT  AT  HAEKLEM. 

Edinburgh,  May  25,  18.30. 

^Iy  Dear  Correspondent, —  FVom  the  enclosed  letter, 
— which  you  will  see  is  dated  Aberdeen,  and  which  I  should 
have  forwarded  to  you  from  that  place,  had  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity  occurred,  you  will  learn  what  I  have  been 
doing,  in  the  way  of  business,  since  1  came  to  Scotland. 
You  will  receive  my  packet  by  Captain  Smith,  who  sails 
from  Leith  this  afternoon,  and  as  1  have  an  idle  half-hour 
upon  my  hands  before  the  porter  calls,  I  think  I  cannot 
employ  it  better  than  in  giving  you  some  account  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  which  always  creates  a 
temporary  bustle  in  E<linburgh  at  this  season  of  the'year. 
From  the  intimate  connexion  which  formerly  /subsisted 
between  our  own  native  country  and  the  Presbyteriau 
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Church  of  Scotland,  you  may  suppose  that  I  willingly 
availed  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  proceedings  of  our  western  neighbours  in  their  su¬ 
preme  ecclesiastical  judicatory. 

By  a  lucky  accident,  I  had  taken  my  passage  from 
Aberdeen  in  a  steam-boat,  where  I  had  for  my  fellow- 
passengers  a  Avhole  northern  synod,  bound  for  the  metro¬ 
polis.  You  will  probably  suppose  that  I  felt  somewhat 
awkward  among  so  many  grave  divines,  but  the  truth  is, 
I  was  the  only  grave  man  of  the  party  myself.  My  com¬ 
panions  evidently  considered  themselves  as  men  whose 
business  it  was  to  enjoy,  to  the  utmost  limits  which  dis¬ 
cretion  would  permit,  their  short  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  their  pastoral  charge.  An  excellent  breakfast  soon  fur¬ 
nished  a  happy  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their  social 
talents ;  and  though  I  head  often  heard  the  Aberdonians 
praised  for  the  keenness  of  their  wit,  I  now  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  that  they  were,  or  at  least  deserved  to 
be,  equally  famous  for  the  keenness  of  their  appetite. 
But  though  breakfast  certainly  did  last  an  unconscion¬ 
able  time,  it  could  not  last  for  ever ;  and  the  conversation, 
as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  a  reciprocal  demand  for  eggs,  rolls, 
tea,  toast,  butter,  ham,  and  salmon,  naturally  turned  upon 
the  ensuing  General  Assembly,  and  such  subjects  as  would 
probably  come  before  it  for  discussion.  The  characters 
of  the  Moderator,  the  principal  speakers,  and  probable 
leaders,  then  came  under  review;  and  I  now  discovered, 
from  the  strong  leaning  which  they  showed  toward  cer¬ 
tain  principles,  and  the  partiality  which  they  manifested 
for  certain  individuals,  that  my  friends  were  moderate — 
a  discovery  which  affected  me  with  no  small  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  but  I  trust  they  have  better  claims  to  so  honour¬ 
able  an  epithet  in  ecclesiastical  legislation,  than  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  creature  comforts.  On  the  subject  of  leaders, 
the  following  conversation  took  place. 

“  Will  the  Moderates,  think  ye,  be  satisfied  with  Dr 
Cook  for  their  leader  this  year  ?”  asked  a  smart  young 
man,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  well-brushed  coat,  who 
evidently  felt  the  importance  which  he  was  about  to  as¬ 
sume,  in  sitting,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  legislator  of  the 
church.  I 

‘‘  I  fear  we  must,”  replied  his  aged  neighbour,  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders,  as  if  but  half-pleased  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“  For  my  own  part,”  observed  a  third,  with  a  smile, 

I  can  see  no  great  hardship  in  the  case.  Dr  Cook  is  an 
impressive  and  a  ready  speaker;  he  is  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  Avith  the  forms  of 
church  courts  ;  and  really,  in  the  absence  of  Dr  Inglis,  and 
since  the  delicate  health  of  our  own  Dr  3Iearns  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  assuming  in  the  Assembly  that  attitude 
which  his  high  talents  and  eminent  learning  Avould  en¬ 
title  him  to  take,  I  do  not  see  that  we  could  have  a  better 
leader.” 

Here  my  young  friend  muttered  something  about  half 
measures,  indecision,  pseudo-moderation,  and  hinted  that 
Principal  Macfarlan  hiid  a  better  title  than  Dr  Cook  to 
the  confidence  of  the  3Ioderate  party. 

I  grant  you,”  returned  the  former  speaker,  “  the 
Principal  is  clear-headed,  sagacious,  honest ;  but  he  Avants 
the  tact  to  perceive,  or  the  skill  to  UA'ail  himself  of  those 
little  accidents  Avhich  often  give  to  a  debate  a  character 
materially  different  from  Avhat  it  originally  possessed. 
Besides,  his  stiffness  and  pomposity,  though  they  do  not 
act  much  to  his  prejudice  upon  great  occasions,  disqualify 
him  for  managing  the  minor  details  of  business  and  ordi¬ 
nary  debate.” 

“  Fortunately,  the  wild  men  are  much  AA'orse  off  for  lead¬ 
ers  this  year  than  Ave  are,”  remarked  a  pot-bellied  little 
gentleman,  avIio  had  at  length  left  off  coquetting  Avith  the 
bone  of  a  broiled  fish,  Avhich  had  occupied  his  attention 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  company  had  ceased  all  offensive 
operations. 

“  That  is  true,”  replied  another.  “  Their  great  men 
ure  off  the  held.  Thomson  is  not  a  member— -Chalmers 


is  in  London,  preaching  before  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  cramming  his  poor  Iravs  down 

the  capacious  throats  of  our  Avorthy  senators _ and  Avho 

is  there  left,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Moncreiff  who 
can  either  think,  speak,  or  act,  in  a  business-like  man¬ 
ner  ?” 

‘‘  Ay,  but  his  lordship  is  in  himself  a  host,”  observed 
the  old  gentleman  whom  I  have  already  mentioned _ _ 

Lives  there  a  chief  Avhom  Ajax  ought  to  dread 
Ajax,  in  all  the  toils  of  battle  bred  ?” 

Besides,  lads,  notoriously  moderate  as  our  Avhole  SAmod  is 
knoAvn  to  be,  it  must  be  admitted,  betAv^een  ourselves,  that 
among  the  High  there  are  as  talented  men  as  in  ouroAvn 
party.  Even  in  the  present  Assembly  they  haA  e  Dr  Gor¬ 
don, — a  man  Avho,  Avith  a  little  attention  to  the  forms  of 
business,  and  Avith  less  diffidence  in  his  OAvn  powers  of 
commanding  the  attention  of  church  courts,  might  add  a 
fresh  Avreath  to  the  laurels  which  his  pulpit  eloquence 
has  already  secured  to  him.  I  never  heard  him  sj)eak  in 
a  church  court  but  once,  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbytei’v, 
on  the  Catholic  question  ;  and  I  have  seldom  heard,  in 
the  Assembly  or  elseAvhere,  an  abler  or  more  interesting 
speech.” 

From  the  general  conA^ersation  Avhich  ensued,  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  Dr  Cook  Avas  to  lead  the  Moderate  party — that 
Mr  Thomson  of  Dundee  Avas  to  order  the  battle  on  the 
opposite  side — that,  as  the  usual  place  of  meeting  Avas  un¬ 
dergoing  repairs,  the  Assembly  Avould  meet  in  the  Tron 
Church — that,  Avith  the  exception  of  some  cases  of  heresy, 
there  Avas  to  be  no  business  of  importance  before  the  ve¬ 
nerable  House — that,  accordingly,  the  Assembly  Avould 
be  a  dull  one — that  tAVO  young  lads,  nephews  of  profes¬ 
sors,  Avere  to  preach  before  the  Commissioner,  (upon 
Avhich  my  pot-bellied  friend  made  some  joke,  Avhich  I  did 
not  A^ery  Avell  understand,  about  the  “  popish  system  of 
nepotism,'"') — that  Lord  Forbes  Avas  an  excellent  man,  and, 
AAffiat  appeared  to  be  contemplated  by  my  felloAV-A-oyagers 
Avith  iinmingled  satisfaction,  that  this  year  there  was  a 
chance  of  enjoying  his  admirable  dinners  Avith  some  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort,  since  there  Avould  be  no  late  debates. 

On  Thursday,  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  time  to  see 
the  Commissioner  Avalk  to  church.  The  High  Street, 
through  Avhich  he  passed,  AA^as  lined  Avith  caA’alry — the 
croAA'd  of  people  Avas  considerable — the  day  tine — the 
Commissioner’s  suite  gay,  and  altogether  the  spectacle 
Avas  rather  an  imposing  one.  I  did  not  A’isit  the  Assem¬ 
bly  this  day,  as  I  had  business  to  transact  aa  ith  our  cor¬ 
respondent  B - ;  and,  besides,  I  Avas  told  that  the  first 

week  AA"as  entirely  occupied  Avith  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments.  On  Tuesday,  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  this  vene¬ 
rable  court.  Near  the  pulpit,  a  handsome  throne  had 
been  erected  and  railed  in  for  the  Lord  Commissioner, 
Avho  represents  the  King  at  the  sittings  of  this  ecclesias¬ 
tical  judicatory.  The  Commissioner’s  box  (as  it  is  called) 
AA’as  croAvded  Avith  fashionable  ladies,  and  a  fcAV  gentle¬ 
men  in  uniform,  and  a  sprinkling  of  persons  who  go  un¬ 
der  the  general  name  of  Dandies  in  this  country — among 
the  latter  AA'as  pointed  out  to  me  the  Editor  of  that  Li¬ 
terary  Journal,  the  tAvo  first  A'olumesof  Avhicli  our  friend 
Van  der  Hooght  has  lately  translated  into  Dutch,  ihe 
Commissioner  himself  Avas  absent,  oaa  ing  to  the  death  of 
a  near  relation.  The  area  of  the  church  AA^as  set  apart 
for  the  members  of  Assembly  ;  the  gallery  AV’as  divided 
into  tAVO  parts,  one  for  students  of  divinity  and  preachers, 
the  other  for  strangers ; — of  course  I  took  my  jdace  in  the 
latter.  I  Avas  much  amused  Avith  the  contrast  presente< 
betAA^een  the  church  in  possession  and  the  church  expectant. 
Among  the  ministers  there  Avas  self-complacency,  ease, 
and  upon  the  Avhole  decorum  ;  in  the  appearance  an 
conduct  of  the  viri  candidati,  I  could  perceive  curiosity, 
restlessness,  a  decided  propensity  to  disputation  and 
relling,  Avith  a  very  general  disposition  to  indulge  in  av  la 
is  called  practical  jokes.  1  happened  to  be  placed 
partition  betAveen  the  two  galleries,  and  had  the  good  or- 
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tune  to  have  for  my  next  neighbour,  a  comely,  fresh  old 
gentleman,  with  a  smart  periwig  and  copper-headed  cane, 
who  appeared  to  be  taking  no  small  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  his  more  fortunate  brethren  below.  From 
this  polite  old  gentleman,  who,  I  understand,  is  the  father 
of  the  “  church  expectant,”  I  learned  the  name,  party, 
and  character  of  the  more  eminent  members  of  Assembly. 
Indeed,  I  required  little  information  on  these  points, — 
thanks  to  my  northern  friends’  catalogue  raisonne  of  the 
great  men  of  either  party, — except  the  being  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  principal  speakers,  and  this  my  new  cicerone  en¬ 
abled  me  to  do. 

“  That  gentleman  in  the  gown  and  bands  is  the  Mode¬ 
rator,  Dr  Singer,  a  good  man  and  an  orthodox.  The  old 
fellow  with  the  powdered  head  and  wrinkled  forehead,  is  I 
Principal  Macfarlan  ;  ’gad,  sir,  he’s  the  man  that  ought  to 
lead  the  Assembly.  That  fat  good-looking  gentleman  is 
Dr  Meiklejohn,  a  shrewd  man  and  a  pleasant.  I  have 
dined  with  him.  That  is  the  Solicitor- General,  the  young 
fellow  with  the  silver  chain  and  eye-glass — clever  fellow 

_ I’m  told  he  makes  three  thousand  a-year.  There  is 

Lord  Moncreiff  in  the  Moderator’s  box — he  is  an  honour 
to  the  Scottish  bar  and  bench — his  father  was  a  minister, 
old  Sir  Harry,  as  worthy  a  man  as  ever  lived.  The  ve¬ 
nerable  gentleman  beside  him  is  old  Dr  I^amont,  who 
preached  before  the  King.  Ah  !  there  is  Dr  Cook — ’gad, 
he  is  getting  fat  on  his  professorship ;  I  wish  they  would 
make  me  a  professor — You  see  he  is  pulling  down  his 
^vaistcojit ;  that’s  a  sign  he  is  going  to  speak  :  I  knew  a 
man  who  used  on  such  occasions  to  pull  up  the  waistband 
of  his  breeches,  and  it  was  a  good  plan,  for  it  commanded 
attention — Hush  !  Cook  is  going  to  give  us  a  speech.” 

For  the  present,  however,  I  was  disappointed ;  the 
Doctor  merely  rose  to  make  some  uninteresting  remark 
about  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  and  immediately 
sat  down.  My  friend,  therefore,  resumed  his  communi¬ 
cations. 

Yonder  is  Dr  Gordon,  with  his  fine  bald  head — a  ca¬ 
pital  study  for  the  phrenologists — od,  phrenology’s  a  queer 
thing  after  all.  There’s  Burns  of  Paisley — him  with  the 
spectacles.  Ah  ha  !  yonder  is  Andrew  Thomson  him¬ 
self,  sitting  under  the  gallery,  and  hiding  his  curly  head 
behind  the  pillar — he  is  the  cock  of  the  club — capital 
preacher — best  speaker  of  them  all — pity  he  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  this  year.  Look  at  that  tall  old  gentleman  standing 
in  the  passage,  that  is  John  Inglis,  the  ablest  man  in  the 
church.  Yonder  mild-looking  gentleman  is  Henry  Grey, 
who  has  the  clever  wife — Anylicanus^  you  know.  The 
other  gentleman  with  the  gold  spectacles - ” 

The  sudden  pause  in  my  cicerone’s  speech  made  me 
turn  round  my  liead,  when  I  observed  the  old  beau  ar¬ 
ranging  the  folds  of  his  neckcloth  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  was  gracefully  managing  his  eye-glass, 
which  he  directed  toward  the  Commissioner’s  box,  where 
ft  fashionable  party  of  young  ladies  had  newly  arrived. 
Ihe  grin  of  delight  which  illumined  my  old  friend’s  coun¬ 
tenance,  convinced  me  that  in  him  the  fair  sex  had  a  most 
|levoted  admirer.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  wreath- 

his  face  into  smiles,  and  adjusting  the  curls  of  his 
jellow  wig,  I  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  call  back  his 
ftUention  to  the  less  inviting  physiognomies  which  had 
excited  my  own  curiosity  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
''hich  still  remained  undescribed.  You  might  as  well 
ftve  tried  to  withdraw  Narcissus  from  his  fountain,  or 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of  Actwon  from  Diana 
ftnd  her  nymphs,  as  attempted  to  give  the  eye-glass  of  my 
enamoured  companion  a  new  direction. 

But  luckily  my  attention  was  now  arrested  by  .a  very 
ftnimated  debate  upon  some  semi-arian  doctrines  which 
of  late  been  making  a  noise  in  this  country.  The 
Particular  subject  was  the  somewhat  abstruse  <loctrine  of 
Le  peccability  of  Christ’s  human  nature,  and  you  will 
- .  the  speeches  and  proceedings  upon  the  whole  case 
ftithfully  reported  in  the  Observer  newspiiper,  which  I 
•end  you.  I  am  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  porter 


wdio  carries  my  parcel  to  Leith.  So  no  more  at  present 
from  yours  truly, 

Hans  Broeck. 

To  Jahn  Steinfort, 

QuiU  Manufacturer,  Haerlem, 


A  TALE  OP  THE  SEA. 

JBt/  Henry  G,  Bell, 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ! 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

Coleridge. 

I -SAILED  from  the  Thames  in  a  merchant  brig  for  Ja¬ 
maica.  I  was  the  only  passenger  ;  and  before  I  had  been 
many  days  on  boiird,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  odd  both  about  the  captain  and  crew.  They  had 
all  very  bad  expressions  of  countenance  ;  and  when  1 
happened  to  be  upon  deck,  I  frecjuently  observed  that 
they  collected  in  groups,  and  seemed  to  carry  on  in  whis¬ 
pers  a  mysterious  kind  of  conversation,  with  which  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  I  was  myself  in  some  way 
connected.  The  captain,  in  particular,  was  a  dark-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  a  very  ugly  meaning  in  his  large  bright 
eyes.  He  seldom  spoke,  except  in  monosyllables,  and 
then  the  tones  of  his  voice  almost  startled  me.  He  and 
I  had  beds  in  the  same  cabin ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
he  never  slept.  Whenever  I  happened  to  look  across 
from  my  own  berth  towards  his,  I  could  see,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  lamp  that  burned  upon  the  table  all  night,  his 
large  eyes  glaring  full  upon  me,  with  a  most  unnatural 
kind  of  intelligence  in  them.  I  am  not  of  a  timid  dispo¬ 
sition,  but  I  confess  I  did  not  feel  altogether  comfortable. 
We  had  favourable  winds,  however,  and  ran  across  the 
Atlantic  without  any  thing  remarkable  occurring. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  day,  I  was  told  that 
the  land  we  saw,  about  fifteen  miles  to  leeward,  was  that 
of  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  and  that,  the  breeze  con¬ 
tinuing,  we  might  expect  to  reach  Kingston  in  little  more 
than  eight-and-forty  hours.  I  retired  to  rest  between  ten 
and  eleven,  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  done  for  some 
time  before  ;  and  Avith  the  prospect  of  so  soon  again  meet¬ 
ing  several  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends,  I  speedily  found 
myself  locked  in  the  embraces  of  slumber,  and  busily  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  ideal  Avorld  of  dreams.  Hour  after  hour 
past  unnoted  by,  and  daylight  Avas  shining  full  into  my 
cabin  before  I  again  opened  my  eyes.  The  sun  had  heeii 
long  up,  but  Avas  not  A'isible.  It  Avas  one  of  those  calm 
grey  days  Avhich,  in  this  climate,  commonly  predict  some 
change  of  Aveather.  There  Avas  that  stillness  on  board 
the  shij)  Avhich  almost  ahvays  accompanies  a  calm ;  for 
Avhen  sailors  haA^e  nothing  to  do,  they  are  the  last  people 
in  the  Avorld  Avho  Avill  do  any  thing.  I  did  not  hear  a 
step  oA'er  heiid,  and  eA^en  the  steward  and  cabin-boys  I 
supposed  had  fallen  asleep  ;  for  though  I  called  jiretty 
lustily  for  my  breakfast,  not  a  soul  came  near  me.  I  rose 
at  length,  and  having  performed  my  toilet  Avith  all  con- 
A'enient  speed,  I  got  upon  deck.  I  aa'Rs  someAvhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  not  seeing  a  single  hand  either  fore  or  aft.  The 
A'ery  helm  Avas  deserted.  I  Avent  forward  to  the  steerage, 
but  it  Avas  empty,  and  so  aviis  every  hammock  it  contain¬ 
ed  !  My  pulse  began  to  beat  more  quickly ;  I  became 
alarmed  and  uneasy.  I  called  aloud,  but  no  one  ansAver- 
ed  me.  I  looked  into  the  hold,  but  no  living  thing  Avas 
to  be  seen  ;  nay,  Avhat  struck  me  as  peculiarly  odd,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  hold  at  all,  except  a  cask  or  two  of 
fresh  Avater,  though  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  A'essel  had  a  full  and  A’aluable  cargo  on  board.  I  went 
back  to  the  cabin  ;  neither  cajitain  nor  mate  Avas  there.  I 
ojMUied  the  door  of  every  cupboard  and  closet,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  Convi<*tion  of  the  truth,  though  at  first  its  very 
conception  almost  bewildered  me,  inevitably  forced  itself 
on  my  mind  ; — I  Avas  the  only  human  being  in  the  ship. 
During  the  night  bhe  had  been  pur|>osely  ubaudoued  by 
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her  crew,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
On  the  previous  evening  land  had  been  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance’of  five  or  six  leagues,  but  now,  having  drifted  out 
of  my  course,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  discovered. 

My  feelings  can  neither  be  imagined  nor  described.  I 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  nautical  affairs,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  what  ought  to  be 
done.  But  this  was,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  regretted  ;  for 
however  great  my  skill  had  been,  what  could  a  single 
person  have  done  in  the  guidance  and  management  of  so 
large  a  vessel  ?  Had  a  boat  been  left,  I  should  instantly 
have  intrusted  myself  to  it,  and,  though  at  a  venture,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  steer  in  some  particular  direction  ;  but  we 
had  only  two  originally,  and  they  had  both  been  taken 
away.  I  could  find  no  loose  timber,  of  which  to  make  a 
raft,  for  even  a  raft  I  should  have  considered  myself  safer 
on  than  where  I  was.  There  is  something  that  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon,  in  the  idea  that  it 
has  lost  its  power  over  inert  matter,  and  that  all  its  in¬ 
tellectual  energies  must  succumb  to  the  mere  blind  chance 
which  governs  an  inanimate  mass.  I  was  alone  in  a 
great  floating  castle,  to  which  seemed  to  be  left  the  power 
of  determining  whither  it  would  carry  me,  and  what 
fate  it  would  assign  me.  The  very  bulk  of  my  prison 
made  me  the  more  helpless ;  besides,  I  soon  discovered 
that  it  was,  in  the  sea-phrase,  water-logged,  and,  no  doubt, 
abandoned  under  the  belief  that  it  was  speedily  to  sink. 
I  would  have  given  any  thing  for  the  merest  little  cock¬ 
boat  with  a  single  oar,  for  I  should  have  been  compai’a- 
tively  my  own  master  on  the  wide  ocean. 

As  long  as  the  daylight  continued,  my  situation,  though 
sufficiently  solitary,  was  not  so  dismal.  Light  is  com¬ 
panionable,  and  seems  to  be  the  natural  element  of  the 
human  soul.  But  the  sun  had  scarcely  set,  ere  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  waters  were  not  long  to  continue  unruf¬ 
fled.  The  sails,  almost  all  of  which  were  set,  and  which 
I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  take  in,  or  even  to  reef,  no 
longer  hung  motionless  by  the  side  of  the  masts,  but,  for 
some  time,  kept  flapping  incessantly  like  the  wings  of  a 
mighty  bird,  and  then  becoming  steadily  filled,  carried 
the  ship  along  with  them,  I  knew  not  where.  Twilight 
darkened  into  night ;  the  moon  came  out  of  the  sea  like 
a  spectre — wan  and  vapoury — surrounded  by  a  dark  as¬ 
semblage  of  murky  clouds.  Stronger  and  stronger  grew 
the  wind.  The  waves,  as  they  went  careering  by,  left 
in  their  tract  abroad  gleam  of  foam,  that  gave  to  the  dark 
sea  an  unnatural  whiteness.  I  stood  at  the  stern,  with 
the  useless  helm  in  my  hand,  and  almost  believed  that 
the  whole  was  a  horrible  dream,  from  which,  if  I  did  not 
speedily  awake,  I  might  never  awake  with  reason  unim- 
])aired.  The  storm  increased  ;  the  vessel,  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  canvass  she  carried,  was  tossed  like  a  toy  from 
wave  to  wave.  At  length,  the  foremast  snapt,  and,  with 
all  its  sails  and  cordage,  fell  overboard ; — it  was  lost 
among  the  billows  in  an  instant. 

Day  returned,  but  the  storm  did  not  abate.  The  wind 
was  for  a  while  north-west,  Avhich  blew  me  back  nearly 
upon  the  course  I  had  already  sailed,  but  afterwards, 
shifting  several  points,  it  became  nearly  due  north,  so  that 
I  conjectured  it  was  carrying  me  along  the  coast  of  South 
America,  though  that  coast  was  nowhere  visible.  For 
several  days  the  hurricane  continued,  and  every  moment 
seemed  to  bring  along  with  it  the  promise  of  destruction  ; 
but  though  the  ship  was  now  in  the  most  miserable  con¬ 
dition,  its  planks  still  held  together,  and  I  still  continued 
to  exist. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  w'eek,  and,  were  I  to  judge 
by  my  own  feelings,  1  should  say  year  after  year,  passed 
on,  and  I  still  continued  rolling  about  in  my  dismasted 
hulk,  sometimes  with  fair,  and  sometimes  with  foul 
weather,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Facific  ocean,  I  knew 
not  which.  There  were,  luckily,  provisions  enough  on 
board,  such  as  they  were,  to  have  supi>orted  me,  1  should 
have  thought,  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  existence  w'as 
becoming  too  {>aiuful  to  me  to  admit  of  my  being  able  to 


endure  it  much  longer.  Let  no  man  talk  of  solitude 
as  long  as  he  can  see  around  him  fields,  and  trees,  and 
mountains.  All  these  hold  communion  with  his  spirit 
and  as  they  vary  their  garb  according  to  the  season,  he 
can  read  in  them  lessons  of  wisdom  and  improveinent 
But  on  the  wide  and  changeless  ocean,  where  human 
sympathies  exist  not,  and  where  the  very  element  seems 
of  a  nature  uncongenial  to  ours,  there,  where  the  eve 
can  see  nothing  but  rolling  waters,  and  the  ear  catch  no 
sound  but  that  of  the  breaking  wave,  there  speak  of  soli¬ 
tude,  there  feel  its  horrors,  feel  your  affections  stagnant 
wdthin  you,  and  your  mental  capabilities  mouldering  away 
into  nothingness.  Look  at  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  stars^  i 
and  ask,  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  why  you  are  the  only  ^ 
created  thing  curst  with  the  curse  of  speech  ?  ^ 

One  night  the  thunder  w’alked  through  the  air  •  but 
its  peals  were  welcome  to  me,  for  they  sounded  like  the 
voice  of  an  unseen  giant.  The  waning  moon  looked 
dimly  down  through  the  snatches  of  the  hurrying  clouds 
and  the  lurid  lightning  flashed  tar  and  wide  below,  as  if 
in  mockery  of  the  pale  light  of  the  melancholy  wanderer 
of  heaven.  There  was  alternate  gloom  and  brightness. 

In  the  gloom  was  heard  the  savage  roaring  of  the  thun¬ 
der-laden  winds  ;  in  the  brightness  was  seen  tlic  tortured 
ocean  heaving  in  convulsions,  and  flinging  its  spray  in 
impotent  wrath  far  up  into  the  dark  concave.  Such 
scenes  had  become  familiar  to  me,  and  had  almost  lost 
their  terrors.  My  crazy  ship  went  tumbling  on,  and  I 
had  lashed  myself  to  the  remnant  of  one  of  her  masts, 
lest  I  should  be  swept  from  the  deck  as  every  thing  else 
had  been  already.  Again  the  moon  looked  down  for  an 
instant,  again  the  lightning  gushed  from  the  clouds — 

Good  God  !  a  vessel,  with  all  her  sails  set,  bounded  past 
me,  and  I  heard  the  cries  of  human  beings.  Another  ^ 

gleam  of  moonshine, — she  was  still  tliere  !  Another  blaze 
ot  lightning, — she  was  gone, — down — down  into  the 
gulf  for  ever  ! 

The  storm  passed  away,  and  I  was  still  safe.  The 
wind  was  in  the  north,  and  the  ship  sailed  on.  One 
morning  I  came  upon  deck  ;  it  was  clear,  though  cold, 
and  the  sea  at  some  little  distance  seemed  peopled  with 
islands.  How  my  heart  bounded  !  1  was  approaching 
them  !  Shipwreck — death  was  all  I  desired,  provided  I 
met  it  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  land.  I  came  nearer 
the  islands. — Heaven  and  earth  !  they  were  islands  of 
ice  !  Where  was  I  ?  I  had  been  sailing  south  ; — Had 
I  got  within  the  antarctic  circle  ?  Ice — nothing  but  ice. 

Huge  mountains  of  dreary  ice. 

I  was  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea !” 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  sailed  far  in  among  those 
frozen  fields.  The  wind  at  length  shifted,  and  my  course 
was  altered.  I  retraced  part  of  my  way,  and  went  more  « 
to  the  east.  One  night  I  was  in  bed,  and  my  vessel  was 
drifting  as  usual  where  it  pleased.  Suddenly  it  struck 
against  something  with  a  violent  shock  and  crash.  I 
rushed  upon  deck ;  the  ship  was  going  to  pieces.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  come  upon  a  reef  of  rocks.  It  was  calm,  and 
I  was  a  good  swimmer.  I  threw  myself  into  the  sea,  and 
reaching  some  of  the  more  prominent  heights,  I  scrambled 
up  upon  them,  and  waited  till  daylight  should  discover 
to  me  my  situation.  It  came  soon  enough  ;  I  was  on 
the  highest  peak  of  two  or  three  insulated  rocks,  not  a 
hundred  yards  in  circumference  altogether,  that  rose  up 
from  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  southern  ocean  till 
they  reached  a  little  above  its  surface.  AV  ater — nothing 

but  water,  could  be  seen  around.  Here,  then,  on  this  un¬ 
known  rock,  w'hich  no  human  eye  but  mine  had  ever  seen 
before,  it  was  to  ]>e  my  lot  to  die.  I  wonder  I  did  net 
grow  mad  at  once.  1  recollect  that  I  lost  all  belief  in 
my  personal  identity.  I  could  not  conceive  it  possible 
that  1  was  the  same  being  who  had  once  so  keenly  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  j»leasures  of  social  and  civilized  lile; — who 
had  loved  and  hated,  who  had  laughed  and  wei>t,  who 
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bad  feared  and  hoped.  On  a  solitary  peak  in  the  ocean, 
^hat  was  man  ? — more  useless  than  the  sea- weed,  more 
helpless  than  the  hubbies  that  floated  past  with  the  waves. 

The  ship  had  disappeared  ;  but  some  fragments  still 
floated  about  the  rock.  I  took  possession  of  one  of  them, 
and  drifted  away,  as  I  believed,  to  certain  death.  Now, 
talk  of  solitude  ! — on  a  single  plank  in  the  untraversed 
South  Pacific.  I  floated  away  and  away  ;  but  nature 
^as  at  length  exhausted.  I  stretched  myself  out  at  full 
length ;  I  closed  my  eyes ;  and  became  inseiisilile. 

^Vhen  my  senses  returned,  I  was  on  board  a  French 
discovery-ship,  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  enjoying  every 
luxury, — and  oh  !  that  luxury  above  all  other  luxuries — 
the  music  of  the  human  voice,  when  its  tones  are  softened 
by  human  affections  !  I  did  nothing  but  weep  like  a 
child  for  a  whole  week.  In  two  months  I  was  again  in 
England. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  ELIJAH. 

’Mid  peaks  abrupt,  the  snows  are  ever  deep 
On  lonely  Lebanon’s  unshelter’d  steep  ; 

And  cedars  wild,  o’er  all  that  drear  abode. 

Spring  up  to  fill  the  garden-mount  of  Clod : 

For  pilgrim  tired  they  point  to  shade  and  rest, 

They  tell  of  life  on  desolation’s  breast, 

And  through  the  desert’s  gloom,  its  icy  chill, 

They  soar  like  hope  above  a  world  of  ill. 

And  thus,  across  the  waste  of  ages  gone. 

All  gleaming  wan  as  monumental  stone, 

IVith  awe  we  look  on  those  to  whom  were  given 
The  Prophet’s  heart  of  fire,  the  words  of  heaven. 

IVe  feel  their  names  a  spell,  when  faith  grows  cold, 

To  bear  the  soul  within  those  glories  old. 

When  through  the  world  supernal  mandates  ran, 

And  Godhead  communed  visibly  with  man. 

The  hour  is  dim ;  the  sacred  passion  swells ; 

And,  rapt  in  thought,  the  vision’d  spirit  dwells 
Where  shapes  divine  and  ancient  worlds  appear, 

In  dark  ancestral  pageantry  of  fear ! 

The  scene  hath  risen. — The  river  banks  are  fair, 

And  Eden-like  the  groves  that  glimmer  there ; 

Shadows  are  sinking  on  the  western  green, 

Where  Jericho,  amid  her  palms,  is  seen  ; 

And,  towards  the  desert  east,  the  parting  day 
Burns  on  yon  holy  mountains  far  away. 

Till  that  resplendence  to  their  summits  given. 

Hath  lighted  earth  witli  all  the  blaze  of  heaven. 

On  the  near  mound,  with  c.olumn’d  palm-trees  crown’d, 
^Vhere  honey’d  fragrance  dews  the  air  around, 

IV  hy  on  the  verdant  knoll  do  yonder  band 
Cluster  and  gaze,  and  murmur  as  they  stand  ? 

Sons  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  are  those, — 

Why  do  they  seek  the  hill  at  evening’s  close? 

Come  they  to  muse  by  Jordan’s  steepy  bank 
Of  willows  blue  and  alders  straight  and  dank  ? 

Or  do  they  strive,  from  yonder  city  fair, 
fo  catch  the  faint  low  sound  of  distant  prayer, 

If  on  its  terraced  roofs  some  I^evite  pale. 

Clad  in  white  ephod,  turns  to  Sion’s  vale  ? 

Or  crowd  they  there  to  hear  the  fiercer  cry 
VVhich  on  the  waken’d  gale  is  hurrying  by. 

The  fluttering  cry  as  of  a  soul  in  pain, 

The  ostrich’  shriek  from  Aloab’s  homeless  ]dain  ? 
Perchance  they  look  on  yonder  shadowy  heights, 

VVhose  peaks  are  warm  with  eve’s  aei’ial  lights, 

Olad  as  the  dying  prophet’s  hour  of  awe, 

VV  hen  from  their  tops  the  land  of  rest  he  saw  I 
No ;  though  the  City  of  the  Palms  is  bright. 

And  her  far  walls  are  seen  through  rosy  light ; 
i hough  ancient  Jordan’s  waves  are  dark  in  rest. 

And  clitl  and  wood  lie  imaged  on  his  breast; 

No;  though  Mount  Abarim,  in  valleys  lone, 

Conceals  the  grave  where  Aluses  sleeps  uiikijowii ; 


Although  her  rock  is  tall,  and  wild,  and  dread, 

And  Amor’s  sands  below  are  desolate  as  the  dead  ; 

The  solemn  thoughts  which  on  their  fancies  steal. 

Not  from  the  spirit  of  the  hour  they  feel ; 

A  deeper  charm  upon  their  hearts  is  cast. 

And  over  all  a  holier  awe  hath  past. 

I.ook  downward  where  the  glade  retiring  opes, 

And  a  grey  pathway  to  the  river  slopes ; 

And  mark  the  mantled  twain,  whose  footsteps  slow 
Are  moving  to  the  deep  stream’s  bridgeless  flow. 

Lo !  stern  FJijah  seeks  his  fated  hour. 

To  close  and  seal  his  ministry  of  power; 

Already  heaven  is  busy  in  his  heart ; 

A  moment  more,  and  he  shall  calmly  part, 

Leaving  immortal  a  memori.al  strange 
Of  heavenly  triumph  over  earthly  change. 

He,  too,  is  there,  on  whom  shall  soon  alight 
J’he  double  wonders  of  prophetic  might ; 

Lnmoved  of  soul,  though  they  have  striven  to  wake 
II  is  human  fear.  “  Elisha,  God  will  take 
Away  to-day  thy  master  from  thy  head.” — 

“  1  know,  it,  yea,  and  wait,  but  not  with  dread.” 

They  reach  the  river:  will  they  breast  its  sweep  ? 

They  wind — they  tread — they  j»ass  the  waters  deep  ! 

J'he  prophet’s  robe  hath  smote  them ;  and  the  waves 
Own  the  command,  and  leave  their  reedy  caves. 

“  Father,”  Elisha  murmur’d,  “  on  my  head 
A  double  share  be  of  thy  spirit  shed  !” 

Upward  he  look’d,  and  that  pale  ancient  brow 
VV'ith  warmer  passion  seem’d  to  kindle  now, 

And  seraph-like  the  smile  which  flitted  there. 

As,  o’er  his  kneeling  servant  bent  in  prayer, 

He  blest  the  seer  with  accents  all  divine  : 

‘‘  Aluch  hast  thou  ask’d,  yet  shall  the  gift  be  thine. 

If  thou  behold  me  when  mine  hour  is  come.” 

— The  vision  burst,  and  mortal  voice  was  dumb. 

Hail  to  God’s  visions  in  their  dread  array  ! 

Oh,  dark  and  wondrous  in  their  pomp  are  they ! 

Like  breaking  storms  the  revelation  came 
AV  rapt  in  the  glories  of  descending  flame. 

Where  blended  wildest  sights  with  darkness  dread, 

And  light  unspeakable  around  was  spread  ; — 

Strange  as  the  forms  which  cross’d  F>zekiel’s  glance, 

Hy  CJienar’s  stream  in  that  tremendous  trance  ; 

Of  living  things  like  lamps  of  clearest  light, 

Of  beryl-wheels  where  spirit  lodged,  and  might. 

And  dreadful  voices,  that  from  out  the  car^ 

Rush’d  like  the  sounds  of  Deity  or  w.ar  ; — 

Thus  dim  was  all,  and  all  mysterious  there. 

Where  burii’d  the  angel-chariot  on  the  air  ; 

And  such  the  sounds  that  through  the  whirlwind  broke. 
Loud  as  the  trumpet  out  from  Sinai  spoke. 

AV’hose  is  the  form  that  mingles  in  the  blaze  ? 

A  mortal  shape  ascending  as  he  prays  ; 

Till  in  the  shrouding  depths  he  fades  away. 

Like  a  lost  star-beam  at  the  gates  of  day  ! 

Hreathless  Elisha  mark’d  him  as  he  soar’d, 

'Then  veil’d  his  head,  and  speechlessly  adored  ; 

I.<ook’d  reverent  up,  and  caught  his  parting  eye, 

And  bade  him  hail  with  one  ecstatic  cry ; 

Outstretch’d  his  arms  to  j»our  his  last  farewell, 

And  caught  the  sacred  mantle  as  it  fell. 

He  rose,  and  gazed  around  ;  the  trance  was  o’er. 

And  Jordan’s  shores  were  darkening  as  before  ; 

He  turn’d,  and  smote  the  river-waters  free  ; 

“  FJijah’s  God,  .Jehovah,  where  is  he  ?” 

I^choing  they  parted,  and  he  cross’d  the  glen. 

And  mute  among  his  brethren  stood  again. 

Oh,  awed  and  still  as  that  ohl  seer,  and  they 
Who  throng’<i  around  him  in  the  twilight  grey, 

And  wondering  as  they  saw  his  troubled  air. 

Knew  the  dark  spirit  of  Elijah  there  ; 
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So  awed,  so  silent,  land  of  God  !  will  we 
Recall  our  fancies  from  thy  scenes  and  thee. 

Ah  !  we  have  seen  the  pictures  of  thy  tale 
Like  evening  rainbow  in  the  misty  vale. 

And  have  forgotten,  in  entrancement  glad, 

That  earth  was  round  us,  and  that  life  was  sad  ! 

Alas  1  the  sights  which  haunted  earth  so  long  ! 

They  linger  hut  to  bless  the  soul  of  song  ; 

Gone  with  the  thousand  isles  in  ocean  hurl’d — 

Gone  with  the  patriarch  forests  of  the  world  ! 

So  let  it  he  :  we  have  a  holier  faith — 

Relieving  life  amid  the  land  of  death  ; 

Looking  from  darkness  upon  visions  strange, 

And  down  into  eternity  from  change ! 

God  of  our  spirits  !  from  thy  throne  sublime. 

Poised  o’er  the  dark  profundity  of  time, 

Rreathe  on  our  hearts  thine  influence  good  and  calm. 
Strength  to  our  souls,  and  to  our  sorrows  balm  ; 

Our  guiding  light  may  deep  devotion  be. 

And  rapt  imagination  bend  to  thee ! 

3Iay  hope  and  memory  close  embracing  twine, 

And  thought’s  sole  form,  her  very  life,  be  thine  ! 

Till  the  strong  spirit,  with  the  speed  of  morn, 

Up  to  the  presence  of  thy  power  is  borne  ; 

And  even  in  life  the  cares  of  earth  shall  show. 

Fair  as  from  mountain-heads,  the  sun-spread  haze  below ! 

W.  8. 


THE  BATTLE  GROUND. 

JJt/  J,  Memes,  LL,T>,i  Author  of  the  Life  of 

Canova^' 

Rimaner  dopo  vita  picn  di  faville. 

A  SOLITARY  ramble  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
for  I  had  escaped  from  Vienna  and  all  inflictions  of  regu¬ 
lar  sight-seeing  for  one  day’s  enjoyment  of  nature — termi¬ 
nated  in  a  spot  which  arrested  thought  with  a  power  still 
well  remembered.  Yet  scarcely  could  the  impressiveness 
be  assigned  to  any  deflnite  or  striking  characteristics  of 
locality.  A  village  church,  the  j>rincipal  object,  with 
steep  roof  and  square  belfry,  supporting  its  extinguisher¬ 
shaped  spire  of  shining  tiles,  nowise  superior  to  the  simi¬ 
lar  buildings  of  German  hamlets,  was  surrounded  by  an 
humble  cemetery  alike  unpretending.  Rut  something  in 
the  aspect  of  the  place  spake  to  the  heart  and  engaged  at¬ 
tention.  The  more  observation  was  indulged,  a  greater 
intensity,  or  perhaps  individuality  of  sentiment,  awoke. 
How  have  these  walls  been  literally  ploughed  by  the 
deadly  though  not  recent  shower  of  musketry ;  and  these 
once  inagniflcent  trees,  so  evidently  survivors  of  them¬ 
selves  as  of  compeers,  -what  has  smitten  their  giant  limbs 
in  such  ruthlessness?  And,  more  than  all,  these  numerous 
and  lengthened  ridges  reposing  green  and  silent  in  the 
calm  sunshine,  how  are  they  to  be  contemplated  ?  Too 
capacious  for  the  last  resting-places  of  the  rustic  popula¬ 
tion  around — if  not  tombs,  why  rise  they  in  consecrated 
earth  ?  Rut  who  shall  unfold  the  story  of  their  indwell¬ 
ers,  if  tenanted  they  be  by  unknown  dead  thus  lonely  and 
unhonoured  !  Here  no  sumptuous  monument  proclaimed 
its  tale  of  flattery  or  of  pride,  nor  modest  stone  recorded 
the  tribute  of  aflection.  Nothing  indicated  the  sympa¬ 
thies  or  interests  of  this  world — not  even  the  rude  cross 
of  wood,  (rarely,  in  Austria,  omitted  over  the  lowliest 
grave,)  on  which  might  be  read  the  initials  of  some  loved 
name,  traced  with  bare  intelligence  by  the  uni)ractised 
hand.  Nature’s  sweets  had  here  strewn,  it  might  be,  over 
human  decay,  the  sole  and  affecting  ornament  in  the 
spring  flowers  that  gemmed  the  undulating  sward. 

A  consequent  search  conducted  to  the  extremity,  close 
upon  the  river,  of  the  largest  of  these  mysterious  eleva¬ 
tions.  At  this  jKiint  a  late  inundation  had  burst  the 
cerement  that  shrouded  from  the  eye — formless  nothings 
that  had  once  been  men  !  The  portion  thus  singularly, 


and  but  a  few  hours  before,  uncovered,  showed  the  entire 
mound  to  be  one  vast  sepulchre,  whose  dread  contents  hy 
their  confusion,  too  plainly  evidenced  the  unpeaceful  de¬ 
parture  and  the  reckless  entombment.  The  scenery  of 
no  mean  event,  of  no  trivial  contest,  was  now  obviously 
around  me ;  but  multitudinous  and  unrecorded  death 
seemed  here  involved  in  double  mystery. 

Resuming  enquiry,  I  found  the  door  of  the  belfry  only 
slightly  secured,  thus  reaching,  with  some  difficulty,  by  a 
half  ruinous  stair,  an  exterior  bartizan.  This  station 
though  not  elevated  above  forty  feet,  commanded  a  pro¬ 
spect  of  surpassing  grandeur,  which  would  have  present¬ 
ed,  even  to  less  excited  imaginings,  no  unfitting  theatre 
for  some  mighty  act  in  the  drama  of  events.  Here,  too 
knowledge,  far  from  discrediting,  w^as  to  give  fixedness 
and  veracity  to  the  pourtrayings  of  fancy.  On  the  pa- 
raj)et  had  once  been  a  sun-dial;  the  gnomon  broken  awav 
the  hour  lines  defaced,  seemed,  like  the  awful  secrets  be¬ 
neath,  to  have  no  more  doings  w’ith  time ;  but  there  still 

remained  legibly  inscribed,  as  the  name  of  the  place _ 

“  Wag  RAM  !” 

To  the  communication  of  this  brief  legend  there  re¬ 
quired  no  addition.  The  landscape  which  now  extended 
before  and  around  me,  bright,  and  calm,  and  beautiful, 
had  been  the  torn  and  echoing  battle-field,  whereon  two 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  had  toiled  in  mortal 
conflict.  Here  the  Austrian  had  bled  within  sight  and 
sound  of  home’s  endearments,  and  .  side  by  side, — his  foe, 
afiir  from  all  “the  closing  eye  requires;”  yet  did  not 
home  in  sunny  France  mingle  sweetly  even  in  his  latest 
blood-dimmed  visions  !  It  is  when  on  some  battle-plain 
we  thus  view  each  nameless  wreck  apart — regard  eacli 
single  bosom,  in  itself  a  world  of  life,  a  little  sanctuary  of 
loves  and  charities,  desolated  as  if  not  an  holy  thing — as 
if  not  the  holiest  of  created  things — that  our  souls  sicken 
at  the  trade  of  warfare.  It  is  then  %ve  execrate  his  re¬ 
nown,  as  formerly  we  may  have  contemned  the  vulgar 
quality  that  constitutes  the  military  hero.  Father  of  31er- 
cies  !  how  have  thy  rational  offspring  become — bow’  do 
they  continue — the  veriest  dupes  and  slaves  of  names  and 
influences  the  most  abhorrent  to  all  that  is  truly  noblest  in 
their  nature  and  best  ends  of  being  ! 

Hope  fain  Avould  whisper  this  may  not  always  be. 
Meanwhile  yield  we  somewhat  to  the  deceit ;  and  do 
you,  reader,  placing  yourself  beside  us  in  the  narrow  I>al- 
cony  of  the  church  tower,  look  forth  upon  the  scene  Avhile 
we  describe  the  associations  of  its  history.  Turn  we  first 
attention  eastwards  to  these  low  verdant  islands,  floating 
from  thence  about  cannon-shot  down  the  stream  where 
the  Danube  expands  to  'receive  them  in  a  wider  reach. 
These,  for  many  Aveeks,  formed  the  position  of  the  French 
army,  whence  it  marched  on  the  morning  of  JulyOth, 
1809,  “  the  day  of  Wagram.”  That  village  just  seen 
above  the  coppice  of  the  right  bank  opp()site  is  Lbers- 
dorff,  the  station  of  Davoust  and  the  reserve.  These  dark 
masses  to  the  rear  of  the  extreme  right  are  the  towers  of 
Vienna,  which,  then  in  possession  of  a  French  garrison, 
extended  their  line  of  communication  seven  miles.  Ihe 
main  force,  however,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  jiersori, 
lay  in  Lobau,  tlie  largest  of  the  islands,  three,  or  perhaps 
four  miles  in  circuit,  and  joined  to  the  left  bank  by  an 
isthmus  seemingly  artificial,  w  here  these  grassy  inequali¬ 
ties  still  mark  the  strong  entrenchments  oj>posed  tt)  hos¬ 
tile  attack  on  that  side,  while,  on  the  other,  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  was  secured  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Here  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  military  cedony  w’as  established,  and  not  uninte¬ 
resting  relics  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  1  lench  sol¬ 
diery  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  regular  streets 
and  squares  of  turf  liabitations,  intermingled  with  par¬ 
terres,  miniature  gardens,  and  ju’omenades.  On  this  hand 
a  battery,  on  that  a  theatre — here  a  champs  de  !Mars, 
there  a  circus  rises.  Reyond  this  once-crow’ded  spot, 
where  men,  cut  off  by  situation  and  hostility  from  all  the 
world,  and  from  all  aid  save  their  sw'ords,  could  be  thus 
careless  and  gay,  the  noblest  of  Luropean  rivers  winds  Ins 
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majestic  course  through  a  champaign  of  luxuriant  ferti- 
lity^  houiuled  only  hy  the  horizon  where  tlie  blue  Maters 
learn  along  the  azure  jdains  of  distant  Hungary. 

The  Austrian  force,  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  con¬ 
fined  wholly  to  the  left  hank  of  the  Danube,  occupied  a 
strong  position  in  front  of  these  two  villages,  about  three 
miles  to  the  westward,  or  up  the  river,  whence  they  are 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  From  our  present  station  their 
white  walls  glisten  cheerfully  amid  the  fresh  green  of  the 
cultivation  which  surrounds  them,  hut  their  magnitude 
and  appearance  may  seem  to  contrast  strangely  wdth  the 
importance  attached  in  history  to  the  names  of  Asperne 
and  Esseliiig.  The  immediate  field  of  battle,  however, 
was  upon  the  plain,  or  rather  two  plains,  above  and  below 
Wagrain  ;  interjacent  between  the  Danube  and  these  ir¬ 
regular  heights,  which,  on  the  point  where  the  church 
stands,  forming  a  kind  of  isthmus  with  the  river,  after¬ 
wards  recede  to  a  distance  in  the  shaj)e  of  a  double  cres¬ 
cent.  Eastwards,  below  Wagrain,  these  elevations  gra¬ 
dually  subside  into  the  general  level  ;  but  to  the  \vest,  and 
above  Asperne,  they  rise  intograudeiir,  presenting  a  mag¬ 
nificent  amphitheatre  of  hanging  forest,  broken  cliff,  and 
castled  steep,  with  woodland  and  cultivated  valley  be¬ 
tween,  while  far  beyond  tower  the  mountains  of  the  I\Io- 
raviau  chain,  behind  wdiose  rampart  the  discomfited  Aus¬ 
trian  first  sought  refuge. 

It  falls  not  in  witli  our  purpose  to  describe  the  battle. 
Both  from  its  situation,  and  the  circumstances  of  attack, 
Wagrain  formed  the  principal  object  of  contest,  as  being 
in  reality  the  key  of  the  position.  During  tlie  early  jmr- 
tion  of  the  day  the  Austrians  remained  in  ]>!)ssession,  and 
the  French  w^ere  confined  to  the  lower  semiciivle  of  plain 
opposite  Lobau,  Avlieiice  they  had  deployed  ;  but  after  va¬ 
rious  captures  and  re-occupations,  the  latter  became  the 
final  masters  of  this  important  point,  Avhence  they  could 
not  be  driven,  the  former  retreating  nearer  their  first 
ground  iii  the  upper  plain.  And  from  the  rude  balcony 
of  Wagram  tower,  from  the  very  sjiot  Avhere  the  broken 
sun-dial  lately  stood,  did  Napoleon  llonaparte  behold  the 
closing  hours  of  that  conflict,  whose  issues  affected  the 
most  distant  thrones  of  Europe.  Thus,  reader,  the  place 
on  w'hich  we  had  stationed  you,  Avas,  in  common  par¬ 
lance,  one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  moral  grandeur 
of  endurance,  too,  and  of  perscA'cring  endeavour  under  du¬ 
bious  or  even  adverse  circumstances,  Avdiich  latterly  are  by 
no  means  conspicuous  qualities  in  Napoleon’s  character, 
were  here  eminently  displayed.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  more  than  once,  by  his  OAvn  personal  exer¬ 
tions,  exposing  himself  to  CA'ery  danger,  had  he  re-esta- 
Wished  his  broken  and  retreating  legions.  After  all  ef¬ 
forts  and  a  partial  success,  he  beheld  the  fortunes  of  that 
field  oil  Avhich  so  much  depended — often  more  than 
fioubtful — yet  oath  then,  from  this  post  AAdiere  Av^e  have 
stood,  he  gazed  upon  its  A^aryiiig  array,  and  AAnelded  its 
movements,  wfith  firm  eye  and  unblanched  cheek.  Nor 
(we  report  the  evidence  of  a  Avitness,  though  no  friend,  of 
eoe,  in  fact,  Avho  Avas  cut  down  and  made  captive  in  a 
fiash  upon  that  A'ery  station) — nor  did  one  changing  ex¬ 
pression  for  a  moment  disturb  the  marble  composure  of  his 
tine  and  statue-like  countenancp,  or  turn  aside  his  intense 
cmcentration  of  thought,  fixed  oil  one  great  crisis,  yet 
to  minor  incidents,  till  perceiving  the  Austrian 
^«ntrc  to  be  injudiciously  and  irretrievably  extended,  he 
j^i^claimed,  in  tones  as  if  a  spell  had  been  broken,  “  We 
«*ve  gained  !”  Then  rushing  doAvn  the  narrow  stair— 
inging  himself  into  the  nearest  saddle — several  of  his 
avouritc  chargers  having  been  in  rea«liness  for  hours  in 
®  church  heloAA^,  he  poured  the  shock  of  his  columns 
*^Pnn  the  AA’eakness  of  his  adv^ersary,  and  verified  his  own 
Pfedictioii. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  AN  AUTHOR  OP  THE  OLD 

ISCHOOL. 

13//  Robert  Chambers. 

Dll  Walter  Anderson,  Avho  died  about  thirty  years 
ago,  minister  of  Chirnside  in  llerAV’ickshire,  Avas  a  man 
of  excellent  private  character,  of  the  best  intentions,  and 
great  hencA^olence  ;  but  he  was  unfortunately  spoilt  by 
the  idea  that  he  possessed  the  qualifications  of  a  groat 
author.  Perhaps  not  a  single  reader  of  this  Journal  is 
acquainted  Avith  Dr  Anderson’s  name  as  an  author  ;  yet  it 
is  certain  he  published  a  prodigious  number  of  books — aye, 
and  hooks  of  a  substantial  nature,  too — none  of  your  light 
gossamer  royal  eighteen mos,  or  your  slim  twelvemos — 
but  thick,  honest-like  quartos,  or  decent  octaA’os,  at  the 
very  least.  Had  the  Doctor’s  Avorks  been  only  solid  and 
massive  in  their  physical  or  external  structure,  there 
Avould  haA’e  been  no  occasion  to  speak  of  him  here  ;  hut, 
alas  !  they  AA^ere  equally  solid  in  their  moral  constitution, 
and  lay  upon  the  public  stomach  like  so  many  masses  of 
lead.  The  means  hy  AAdiich  he  contrived  to  gratify  his 
literary  ambition,  in  the  face  of  general  disapprobation, 
Avere  curious.  He  Avas  a  man  of  some  property,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  he  regularly  sold  a  house  iii  Duiise,  and 
published  a  book  in  Edinhurgh,  eA^ery  other  year  ;  the 
proceeds  of  the  house  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  publi¬ 
cation.  lly  this  expedient,  he  coiiA'erted  a  roAV  of  goodly 
houses  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of  his  native  toAvni,  into 
a  row  of  goodly  A'olumes  in  one  of  the  best  sIicIats  of  his 
library. 

Dr  Anderson  AA'as  one  of  those  ])regnant  Avits  Avho  n*- 
quire  nothing  but  to  haA'e  a  subject  suggested  to  tliem  in 
order  to  Avrite  a  book.  One  day  he  Avms  dining  at  the 
house  of  the  patron  of  the  parish,  IMr  Hume  of  I\I ire- 
wells ;  and  in  the  company  assembled  aa’Us  the  illustrious 
David  Hume,  brother  of  the  host.  “IMr  Dauvit,”  sai<l 
the  mortal  to  the  immortal,  Avith  all  the  familiarity  AA'hich 
a  clergyman  may  use  towards  a  ]>arishioner,  “  yon  have 
got  a  great  name  hy  your  AAn’itings;  hut  the  AV'orst  of  it 
is,  that  you,  and  sic  as  you,  liaA^e  engrossed  all  the  goo«l 
subjects,  so  that  avc  avIio  come  a  little  later  can  find  no¬ 
thing  to  employ  oiir  pens  upon.” — “  Why,”  sai<l  lIiiiiK*, 
“  I  rather  believ'e  there  are  a  few  good  subjects  still  iin- 
handled.” — “  Could  you  mention  any?”  asked  Anderson. 
— What,  for  instance,”  said  the  philosopher,  “  AV'onld 
you  think  of  a  history  of  (’nesiis,  king  of  Lydia  ?” — 
“  The  best  possible!”  exclaimed  the  ])()or  Doctor,  in  rap¬ 
tures;  “  there  is  no  such  book  in  existence,  and  1  think 
it  is  just  exactly  the  sort  of  subject  1  could  make  the  most 
of.”  Accordingly,  upon  this  hint  he  spoke  :  The  Life 
of  Croesus,  King  of  L/jdia,  came  forth  in  a  splendid  o<*- 
ta\'o,  at  the  exiiense  of  a  three-story  housi*.  lint,  alas  ! 
although  the  subject  Avas  the  richest  in  the  Avorhl,  tlie 
hook  Avas  no  better  than  tlie  rest  of  Dr  Amlerson’s  pro¬ 
ductions,  being  simply  a  crude  compilation  from  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  such  Avriters  of  antiquity,  Avitliout  a  single  ray 
of  mind  to  illuminate  tlie  mass. 

Anderson  imitated  the  example  of  Ilurke,  hy  Avritinga 
pamjihlet  in  vituperation  of  the  Frcmch  revolution  ;  Imt 
he  did  not  imitate  Burke  in  making  it  sell.  It  (!ost  a 
tAvo-story  house,  and  the  ]Mihlic  purchased  five  copies. 
About  a  twelvemonth  after  the  Avork  ajipeared,  tlie  au¬ 
thor  came  to  Edinhurgh,  and  called  upon  the  historian 
llohertson,  Avith  avIioiu  he  Avas  intimately  coniier.ted, 
through  the  means  of  church  peditics.  “  Doctor,”  said 
he,  “  I’ve  come  to  town  to  see  about  the  publication  ol* 
an  a]»peiidix  to  my  pampbhq  on  the  French  revolution.” 
llohertson  expressed  surprise  at  the  object  ol  the  exp.*- 
ditioii,  seeing  that  the  original  work  had  not  done  any 
good.  “  Ah,”  said  the  author,  “  hut  tliis  is  tliree  tiiiuM 
as  big  a  hook  as  the  jiamphlet  I  and  1  think  they’ll  haitli 
gang  aff  thegither.” — “  Well,”  said  the  learned  rriiicip.il, 
“  this  is  the  most  extravagant  business  I  ever  knew  you 
engaged  in — to  think  tliat  a  pamphlet  Avhieh  has  been 
olvrady  found  so  heavy,  Avill  he  made  lighter  by  an  aildi- 
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tion  of  three  times  the  weight !  Nonsense,  Doctor  !  You 
must  give  up  the  idea.’* — “  But  I  winna  gi’e  up  tlie  idea. 
I  ken  better  than  you  how  to  make  a  thing  lighter.  Do 
you  no  mind,  when  ye  was  a  callant  at  the  schule,  that 
ye  sometimes  found  a  dragon  (a  kite)  too  heavy  to  go  up 
into  the  air  by  itself?” — “  Yes,  I  do,”  answered  Dr  Ro¬ 
bertson.  “  '\\Y*el,  was  there  ever  ony  plan  sae  gude  for 
making  the  thing  rise,  as  to  tie  a  tail  far  langer  and 
heavier  than  itsell  to  the  bottom  o’t?  Just  sae  I  intend 
to  do  wi’  my  pamphlet.”  Dr  Robertson  laughed  out¬ 
rageously  at  the  humour  of  the  author  ;  but  he  found 
means  to  save  him  the  house  which  the  publication  would 
have  cost,  by  using  some  other  arguments. 

This  ill-starred  writer  once  got  a  dreadful  hit  in  the 
stoinai’h  of  his  absurdity,  from  a  hand  that  did  not  seem 
the  most  likely  to  indict  it.  There  prevailed  in  his  time 
a  very  reprehensible  custom  of  making  one  of  every  little 
party  the  butt,  as  it  was  called  ;  in  other  words,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  selected,  remarkable  for  either  natural  or  as¬ 
sumed  eccentricity  of  character,  who  was  set  up  as  a  sort 
of  mark,  against  which  all  the  rest  might  direct  their 
witticisms.  The  custom  prevailed  immensely  in  society 
of  the  second  order,  and  particularly  among  the  clergy, 
whose  presbytery  dinners  and  other  meetings  gave  them 
frequent  occasion  for  exercising  it.  The  chief  butt  of 
tlie  clergy  of  Dr  Anderson’s  district  was  a  Dr  Ridpath, 
brother  to  the  author  of  “  The  Border  History  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;”  a  worthy  man  and  a  scholar,  but  whose  simjdi- 
city  of  character  mrde  him  quite  the  proper  person  for 
being  used  as  a  butt.  It  was  a  peculiar  feature,  however, 
of  Dr  Ridpath’s  character  as  a  butt,  that  he  sometimes 
stocMl  at  bay,  and  ])aid  back  as  good  as  he  got ;  and  of  this 
a  noted  instance  is  told  in  connexion  witli  the  iLame  of 
Dr  Anderson.  One  day,  that  gentleman,  after  a  long 
course  of  bantering,  fairly  told  Dr  Ridpath  that  it  was 
weel  kenn’d  he  was  but  a  weak  brother.” — “  Ou  ay, 
Willie,  man,”  answered  the  Doctor;  I  never  imhlished 
ity  though,'^ 


SOME  AUrOUNT  OF  THE 

UISK  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 

OF  FRANCE.* 

The  French  Institute,  styled  Ij' Lmtitut  I^oj/al  de 
Vrance,  is  composetl  of  four  distinct  Academies.  Tlie  first 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  French  language,  and  is 
called  Tj  Acadhme  Fran<}aise ;  the  second  takes  under  its 
care  the  learned  languages,  antiipiities,  monuments,  his¬ 
tory,  &c.  and  is  termed  L' Acadtnaic  Rogaledes  Inscri])tio7is 
vt  Ihd/es-Leflres ;  tlie  third,  in  which  matters  connected 
with  medicine,  surgery,  mathematics,  astronomy,  &c.  are 
treated  of,  hears  the  name  of  L'Acadenne  Roijnle  dcs 
Sciences ;  and  the  fourth,  wliich  is  composed  of  painters, 
Sculptors,  architects,  musical  authors,  &c.  is  known  by 
the  a]ipellation  of  J4  Academic  Roj/alc  dcs  Jjeaiix-arts, 
J4  Academic  Frain^aise  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  three 
others,  its  origin  should  he  first  explained. 

"J'he  first  French  Academy  may  he  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  (’harlernagne,  at  which  period  it  was  com- 
jio.sed  of  the  chief  jiersonages  of  his  court,  (’harlemagne 
liimself  being  a  member.  Various  were  the  objects  of 
their  academical  conferences,  but  they  were  for  the  most 
part  suggested  by  the  dilTerent  works,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  had  formed  the  studies  of  the  members.  With 
the  view  of  giving  greater  dignity  to  their  society,  a  name 
(•onnected  with  the  literature  of  antiquity  was  assumed 
by  each  member.  Alcuinus,  for  instance,  an  illustrious 
l^nglishman,  whom  Charlemagne  had  called  to  his  court, 
took  the  title  of  Flaccus,  the  surname  of  Horace;  Augil- 
bert,  a  lord  and  a  poet,  called  himself  Homer  ;  Adelard, 
the  Bishop  of  Corbie,  was  named  Augustin  ;  and  Charle¬ 
magne  assumed  the  appellation  of  David. 


•  This  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  an  able  French  writer  now  resident 
m  Edinburgh. 


But  this  Academy,  the  establishment  of  which  took 
place  in  the  ninth  century,  not  having  been  chartered 
soon  fell  into  decay,  and  centuries  were  destined  to  clan  ’ 
before  its  revival.  During  this  long  period,  when  all  Eu 
rope,  and  especially  France,  experienced  the  beneficial  ef 
fects  of  Italian  literature,  the  minstrelsies  of  the  Trouba' 
dours,  and  above  all,  the  discovery  of  printing,  no  acadeinv 
was  in  existence,  nor  in  contemplation,  although  the  unf 
versity  of  Paris,  on  account  of  the  great  reputation  it  had 
acquired,  was  then  attended  by  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  students.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  a 
bright  constellation  of  authors,  ascending  towards*  the 
zenith  of  French  literature,  shone  forth,  and  under  their 
fostering  influence  the  institution  of  the  French  Academy 
took  place.  The  names  of  its  illustrious  founders  are 
Ronsard,  Ponthus  de  Thiard,  Remy-Belleau,  Jodelle* 
Dubellay,  Dorat,  and  Baif.  These  seven  celebrated  cha¬ 
racters,  in  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  Pleiades,  near  the  time 
of  Philadelphiis  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  xvere  called  the 
French  Pleiades, — a  name  'well  merited,  for  like  tlie  fair 
daughters  of  Atlas,  every  one  of  them  became  the  theme 
of  admiration  ;  and  the  enthusiastic  regard  evinced  hv 
Queen  INIary  of  Scotland,  towards  Ronsard,  one  of  their 
number,  is  an  additional  proof  how  pow’erful  the  charms 
of  that  poet  must  have  been. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  an  academy,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  w'as  to  refine  and  ])crfect  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  xvas  considered  by  some  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  University,  and  a  remonstrance  from  that 
body  was  foi  ^varded  to  Charles  IX.  then  King  of  France, 
and  then  also,  fortunately  for  the  infant  Academy,  one  of 
its  members.  Instead  of  supporting  the  University, 
Charles  became  the  zealous  protector  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  against  the  attacks  of  its  enemy  ;  and  his  pati  oiiai;c 
^vas  so  etfectnal,  that,  notwithstanding  the  odious  cha¬ 
racter  borne  by  that  monarch  in  history,  he  has  a  claim 
to  the  favourable  remembrance  of  posterity,  at  least  fur 
the  part  he  acted  on  this  occasion.  But  by  tlie  dcatli  of 
Baif,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  main  support  of  the 
Academy,  and  also  by  the  civil  '^vars  then  raging  in 
France,  in  which  Henry  J  V,  'was  making  gigantic elforts 
to  recover  his  crown  from  the  Ligueurs,  this  establishment 
suffered  severely  ;  and  until  the  time  of  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  under  Louis  XIII.  the  Academy  seems  to  have^heeii 
buried  in  oblivion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  like  a  PlKcnix 
reviving  from  its  ashes,  the  illustrious  body  assumed  a 
new  life,  and  from  the  lustre  refiected  by  a  Balzac,  a 
Chapelain,  a  Voitiire,  a  Benserade,  and  a  Sara/in,  in  the 
houses  of  xvhom,  from  1G28  till  IG‘35,  its  meetings  were 
held,  the  literary  horizon  of  France  became  once  more 
illuminated.  About  this  period  died  ]\IalheilM*,  styled 
“the  poet,”  par  excellence — under  the  inlliieiicc  ot  whose 
genius  the  French  language,  assuming  a  new  character, 
became  more  pure,  llowing,  and  harmonious,  and  also 
acquired  a  degree  of  elevation  and  dignity,  unknowui  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  this  elegant  and  accurate  writer.  It  is 
of  him  that  Boilcau  has  said,  in  his  Art  Poetlquc^ — 


“  Enfin  Malherbe  vint,  et,  le  ]>remier  eii  France, 
Fit  seiitir  dans  les  vers  uno  juste  cadence  ; 

D’un  mot  mis  en  sa  place  eiiseigna  le  pouvoir, 

Et  reduit  la  muse  aux  regies  du  devoir.” 


Cardinal  Richelieu’s  good  taste,  liberality,  RH^I 
less  for  every  tiling  connected  with  Freiicli  literatnie) 
an  never  he  forgotten.  Under  his  fostering  care,  t  ie 
Veademy  acquired  a  solid  reputation  ;  and  it  was  uiner 
lis  patronage  that  in  1G35,  tlie  same  year  in  which  was 
rected  the  first  Botanical  C^arden  at  Paris,  it  obt.inR| 
he  name  of  t Academic  I'rancaiscj  the  ohj.’cts  ot  wha’i 
vere  understood  to  be  exclusively  lor  the  impro\emenh 
efiiiement,  and  perfection  of  the  Ireiich  language. 
lumber  of  its  members  xvas  limited  to  forty,  out  of  w  iR 
,  director,  a  chancellor,  and  a  secretary,  w’ere  chosen  ,  1 1 
WO  fil’st  offices  being  for  a  limited  period,  and  the  lat  ^ 
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In  the  apartment  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  the  first  i 
legal  sittings  were  held  ;  but  some  time  after  his  death, 
accommodation  in  the  palace  of  tlie  Louvre,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  illustrious 
l)ody,  was  prepared  and  ajipropriated  for  them.  Cor¬ 
neille,  Racine,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Menage,  D’Olivet, 
and  other  luminaries,  were  members  of  this  Academy, 
which  to  this  day  has  retained  the  exclusive  title  of 
lAcadhiie  Frangaise,  the  meaning  of  which  is — V Aca¬ 
demic  de  la  langue  FrangaisCj  because  the  labours  of  its 
members  are  confined  to  that  kind  of  literature,  in  which 
the  accuracy  of  style  and  beauties  of  diction  form  the  pro¬ 
minent  objects.  This  may  account  for  poets  having  com¬ 
posed  the  majority  of  the  French  Academy,  which  is  now 
the  first  branch  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France. 

On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  Louis  XIII.,  when  the  young  king  was 
about  four  years  old.  Cardinal  Mazariii,  taking  advantage 
of  the  high  favour  he  was  in  with  the  queen  regent,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Richelieu  in  the  premiership,  and  by  repeated 
reckless  and  oppressive  measures,  the  offspring  of  bis  un¬ 
bounded  ambition,  brought  France  to  the  point  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  civil  war.  Fortunately,  however,  the  excitement  was 
confined  chiefly  to  Paris,  where,  after  the  conspicuous 
part  played,  during  a  whole  year,  by  the  Barricades  and 
the  Fronde,  peace  and  apparent  harmony  between  the 
queen,  the  young  king,  the  prime  minister,  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  i)eo})le,  were  at  last  restored.  Five  years 
after  these  events.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  sensible  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  the  fine  arts  would  have  in  repressing  those  fierce 
passions,  whence  flow^ed  all  the  miseries  with  Avhich 
France  bad  been  afllicted  since  be  began  to  govern,  form¬ 
ed  the  liberal  and  generous  resolution  of  erecting,  under 
his  special  protection,  an  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture,  which  was  accordingly  established  in  IGoI,  under 
the  name  of  1  Academic  de  Peiidure  et  de  Sculpture.  The 
office-bearers  of  this  Academy  w'ere  composed  of  a  di¬ 
rector,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  rectors,  and  professors  ; 
and  the  rank  of  every  member  w^as  regulated  by  the  style 
of  art  pursued  by  him, — historical  painters  ranking  high¬ 
est,  portrait  ])ainters  next,  then  landscape  ])ainters,  and 
so  on  through  all  the  grades  of  the  ju’ofession. 

A  monarch  of  an  indifferent  capacity,  or  ]>ossessing  no 
taste  either  for  the  fine  arts  or  literature,  might  have  re¬ 
mained  a  cold  spectator  of  the  liberal  and  generous  efforts 
of  bis  prime  minister;  but,  great  by  principle,  magnificent 
by  habit,  and  enthusiastic  by  nature,  I.oiiis  XIV.  wa> 
fired  with  the  glorious  design  of  increasing  the  fame  of 
France,  by  extending  to  Rome  a  branch  of  the  Parisian 
establishment,  so  that  young  artists,  who  had  deserved 
well  of  the  Academy  at  Paris,  might  be  sent  to  “  the  Eter¬ 
nal  City,”  where  they  would  enjoy  the  inestimable  advan¬ 
tage  of  witnessing  the  efforts,  and  imitating  the  beauties, 
of  the  ancients.  This  ]dan  was  no  sooner  conceived  than 
executed.  The  modern  Romans  w’ore  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  Avitliin  their  Avails  a  French  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  so  quickly  and  so  skilfully  organ¬ 
ised.  Its  foundation,  as  w'ell  as  its  ])resent  juMisjierity, 
form  alasting  monument  to  the  glorious  meniorvof  Louis 
XIV. 

These  Academies  bad  not  been  long  on  foot,  Avhen  five 
f'r  six  members  of  the  Academic  Fraut^aisc,  known  for 
their  intimate  acquaintance  Avith  antiquity,  monuments, 
bistory,  &c.,  and  also  Avith  foreign  languages,  Avere  re¬ 
quested  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  an  Academy  of  General 
literature,  and  its  inauguration  took  place  in  IGO'],  just 
Mbe  foundation  of  the  College  Mazarin  at  Paris  Avas 
'  lid.  In  1710,  five  years  before  the  <leath  of  Louis  XIV., 
d  the  solicitation  of  Colbert,  hi  s  j»rime  minister,  this  body 
'btained  the  royal  charter,  under  tlie  name  of  iAca- 
ymie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  Among  its  mem- 
'•ers,  Charj)entier,  Gedoin,  Godeau,  La  Monnaie,  Charles 

crrault,  and  Vaillant,  Avere  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
ound  knoAvledge  and  sterling  merit. 

A  few  years  before  the  legal  iiistallatioii  of  the  above 


Academy,  Colbert,  always  alive  to  every  thing  from  Avhicli 
I'rance  could  derive  cither  honour  or  benefit,  and  aAvare 
that  meetings  of  mathematicians,  natural  philosophers,  and 
other  scientific  persons,  such  as  Descartes,  Pascal,  Mer- 
sennes,  Blondel,  Montmort,  Tlievenot,  &c.  bad,  for  some 
years,  been  frequently  held  in  private,  thought  proper, 
a  mark  of  respect,  and  also  as  a  stimulus  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  A'ersed  in  particular  sciences,  to  recommend  the 
erection  of  an  Academic  des  Sciences ;  and  in  1699,  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Avar  for  the 
Spanish  succession,  Avhich  set  Europe  in  a  blaze,  it  be¬ 
came  a  legal  institution.  Its  constitution,  however,  on 
account  of  the  multifarious  branches  of  which  the  Aca¬ 
demy  was  composed,  Avas  necessarily  modelled  on  grounds 
ditfering  from  the  othei's,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  Avas  fixed  at  seA^eiity  ;  secondly,  the  mem¬ 
bers  Avere  divided  into  four  classes,  honorary,  pensionary, 
associates,  and  pupils ;  .and,  in  the  last  place,  no  one  Avae 
to  be  admitted  unless  he  Av.as  the  author  of  an  inA'cntion, 
discovery,  or  original  Avork  of  importance. 

Such  are  the  elements  of  Avhich  the  Nation.al  Institute 
of  France  is  noAv  chiefiy  composed,  and  such  they  Avere 
exactly  before  the  French  Revolution  in  178S,  Avhen  a 
political  storm,  Avhich  had  been  gathering  for  many  years, 
exhibited,  on  the  horizon  of  France  its  hideous  and  fear¬ 
ful  asjiect,  and,  bursting  Avith  indescribable  fury,  s]>read 
devastation  far  and  Avide,  ov'erturning  every  legal  barrier, 
rooting  out  every  institution,  and  rending  asunder  every 
moral  tic.  After  several  years  of  confusion  and  desola¬ 
tion,  a  successful  stop,  hoAvever,  Avas  imt  to  the  victorious 
and  bloody  cjireer  of  tlie  evil  sjiirit  by  Avhich  that  dreadful 
storm  and  itsdestructiA'e  concomitants  Avere  directed.  'The 
extinguishing  of  the  torch  of  civil  Avar,  Avhich,  unibrtu- 
nately  for  my  country,  liad  been  too  long  burning,  Avas 
attended  Avith  the  re-establishment  of  tliose  institutions 
Avhich,  though  excellent  in  themselves,  the  irresistible  tor¬ 
rent  of  the  Revolution  had  indiscriminately  sAA"e]»t  aAA^ay, 
and  France  began  again  to  assume  that  commanding  atti  ¬ 
tude  and  th.at  high  rank,  Avhich  its  acknoAvledged  jiolitical 
induence  so  justly  entitled  it  to  hold.  G.  S. 


LITEUAHY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINHUHOIf. 

SOCIETY  OF  antiquaries. 

ATondag,  17/A  A  lag,  18‘iO. 

Sir  IIenra'  Jardine  in  the  Chair. 

Present^ — Di’S  Ilibbert,  IMaclagan,  Carson,  BortliAvick  ; 

- Skene, - Dalzel, - Gordon,  Gabriel  Sunume, 

'T.  (t.  Repp,  Edward  Lothian,  Doiiabl  (Jregory,  &c. 
&c.  Esqrs. 

A  COMMUNICATION  froiu  Oriel  Hay,  Esip  aa'us  read,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  locality  in  Avhiidi  the  Cyrenaic  marbles,  Avhich 
Ave  mentioned  some  Aveeks  ago,  Avere  disc4iv<*i‘ed.  'Tlu?  fid- 
loAviiig  is  an  <'xtract  1V<mii  tlie  letter  of  Air  II.  Warrington, 
son  to  our  Consul  at  'Tripoli,  Avho  discovered  tbem.  “  The 

female  statue*  Avas  fouiul  at  ('vr<*ne.  'The  nunains  of  the 

♦ 

city  stand  on  the  elevation  <d'  a  mountain  ;  below  Avliicb, 
lacing  the  north,  are  various  shelving  Hats,  or  terraces,  in¬ 
clining  triwanls  the  b.asi*  or  plain  country.  'These  bill-sidt  s 
cont  tin  sepulchral  caves,  or  apartments,  evidently  construct- 
t‘d  by  human  art.  It  Avas  upon  the  uppermost  of  tiuse 
terra(;es,  and  near  to  the  celebrated  fountain  of  (’yreiie, 
Avhere,  tin  digging  about  seven  yartls  beloAV  the  surface,  1 
dist'overed  tin;  statin;  in  tjinvstion,  pt  rfect  all  but  tin;  arm, 
and  some  trilling  delects.  'The  arm  Avaslbinnl  tlieday  IblloAv- 
ing,  by  digging  a  lew  yards  distaina*,  .and  about  the  same 
(b  jitli.  Abtive  the  spot  Avhere  the  statue  Avas  disctivtaed,  a 
half-legible  inscription,  in  Ci reek  characters,  niiglit  be  traced 
on  till*  hill-side.  'The  bassi-relievi  Avere  found  near  the 
place  described,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  From  the  nature  of  the  ruins  on  that  sj  ot,  1  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  future  excavations  Avould  be 
attended  Avith  success.”  The  vase,  which  we  are  hapjiy  to 


*  This  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr  Warrington  {  it  U  a  statue 
of  Eiculapius* 


y  ' 
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s\y  is  a  fine  sjwcimen,  and  almost  entire,  was  found  at  Ben- 
giizi,  the  ancient  Berenice. 

A  letter  from  John  Mackinlay,  Esq.  was  next  read,  con¬ 
taining  an  accDunt  of  some  ancient  carvings  in  oak  panel, 
discovered  in  the  refectory  of  the  Priory  at  Pittenweem  in 
1829.  One  of  the  medallions  is  supposed  to  be  a  likeness 
of  James  V.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Low,  to  whom  they  belong,  contemplates  present¬ 
ing  them  to  the  Society. 

L)r  Hibbert  read  a  memoir  “  On  the  caves  occupied  by 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe  ;  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  some  still  remaining  in  France  and  Italy.”  The 
meagre  abstract  to  which  our  limits  restrict  us,  can  afford 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  this  interesting  paper  ;  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  numerous  drawings  by  which  Dr  Hibbert  il¬ 
lustrated  his  subject  is  yet  a  severer  Avant.  He  commen¬ 
ced  by  stating  that  his  paper  had  for  its  object,  to  prove  that 
natural  caves  were  the  temporary  resort  of  the  earliest  and 
rudest  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  that  even  at  a  more  advan¬ 
ced  stage  of  civilisation,  caves  had  been  used  for  human  ha¬ 
bitations;  that  in  certain  localities,  they  had  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  chiefs  and  vassals  of  the  feudal  times ;  and 
that  even  at  the  present  day,  whole  villages  of  Troglodytes 
might  be  found  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Continent. 
The  subject  of  caves  had  lately  attracted  considerable  no¬ 
tice  on  the  Continent ;  but  more  on  the  part  of  the  geolo¬ 
gist  than  of  the  antiquarian.  It  had  been  incontrovertibly 
established,  that  in  the  caves  in  the  south  of  France,  hiunan 
remains  had  been  found  along  with  bones  of  different  marn- 
mifera?.  As  the  particular  species  of  animals  found  in  this 
juxtaposition  Avere  now  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  they  had 
been  assumed  to  be  antediluvian,  but  upon  insufficient  cA'i- 
dencjj.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  in  Avhich  they  found 
shelter,  the  dry’ng  up  of  the  lakes  on  the  borders  of  Avdiich 
they  found  their  food,  and  partial  convulsions  of  nature,  suf¬ 
ficiently  accounted  for  their  extinction.  In  this  view  the 
investigation  of  the  caves  in  Avhich  human  bones  had  been 
found,  Avas  as  much  the  province  of  the  antiquary  as  of  the 
geologist.  Dr  Hibbert  assumed  as  an  hypothesis,  that  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Europe,  previous  to  the  historical  times, 
Avere  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  the  Fins  described  by  Ta¬ 
citus,  as  leading  an  calmost  brutish  life,  destitute  even  of  the 
eavliest  rudiments  of  the  arts.  Such  beings  might  Avell  be 
couceived  to  contend  with  the  beasts,  above  AV'hom  they  AA^ere 
so  little  elevated,  for  places  of  shelter  they  knew  not  Iioaa" 
to  construct;  or,  at  all  events,  they  might  craAA’l  like  the 
beasts  into  holes,  to  conceal  their  dying  agonies.  At  this 
period  the  bones  could  scarcely  have  been  deposited  in  caA’es 
for  the  purpose  of  inhumation— the  idea  of  sepulture  be¬ 
longing  to  a  more  advanced  state.  The  rude  fragments  of 
eartheuAA^are  found  in  the  same  caves,  strengthened  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  bones  belonged  to  an  extremely  rude  and 
eiirly  period.  The  (Celtic  and  Gothic  tribes  Avho  supplant¬ 
ed  the  aborigines  of  Europe,  seem  to  hav’c  reached  the  agri¬ 
cultural  state.  The  Germ.ans  are  described  as  inhabiting 
houses  built  of  gross  and  unhewn  materials,  constructed 
Avithout  the  aid  of  mortar,  and  also  caves,  into  Avhich  they 
retired  for  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  Avinter,  or 
from  the  attacks  of  a  more  powerful  enemy.  Traces  of 
these  ancient  subterraneous  liabitatioiis  are  still  to  be  met 
Avith  in  Germany,  but  much  more  frequently  in  France  and 
Italy,  Avhere  the  nature  of  the  rock  is  in  general  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  task  of  excaA'ation.  They  are  most  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  s<»uth  <»f  France.  Each  ciive  appears  to  haA'e 
been  entered  by  a  low  chink  or  fissure,  situated  almost  half- 
Avay  between  the  fiiuir  of  the  cave  and  its  roof,  and  differ¬ 
ing  as  little  as  possible  from  the  level  of  the  av  enue  by  which 
it  AA'as  approached.  The  entrance  seems  intende<l  to  have 
been  closed,  from  the  invariable  presence  of  a  narrow 
o{>ening,  reaching  the  external  air  in  an  oblique  direction 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  Sometimes  these  cav’es 
are  isolated,  sometimes  they  are  found  in  groups.  It  has 
been  conj^Hdured  hv'  French  aiiti([uaries  that  those  are 
the  latcbrcr  of  the  llomaii  historians,  in  which  the  Gauls 
so  often  eludtMl  pursuit,  and  re-ajqjeaiVd  as  suddenly  to  ha- 
r.iss  the  enemy.  Dr  Hibbert  next  pr4)ceoded  to  remark  that 
these  CiiA'es  continued  to  be  used  even  during  the  feudal  pe¬ 
riod.  At  Ceyssac,  in  the  province  of  Velay  iti  France,  the 
castle  of  the  lord  crowned  the  summit  of  a  hill,  all  of 
Avhich  Avas  excav^atetl  into  caves,  that  seem  either  to  have  been 
used  as  chambers,  or  to  have  ctmtained  regular  stalls  for 
1101*868,  and  one  has  evidently  been  employed  as  a  chapel. 
The  entrance  and  lower  apartments  of  a  castle  Avhich  Hanks 
Mont  Perrier,  in  Auvergne,  lias  been  scooi>ed  out  of  the  solid 
rock ;  and  on  the  opposite  eminence  is  a  system  of  grottoes, 
which  served  for  the  abodes  of  the  retainers.  At  Conteaux, 


in  Velay,  is  a  system  of  caves,  one  of  Avhich,  apparently  the 
baron’s  hall,  is  twenty  yards  long,  by  six  and  a  half  broad 
Attached  to  it  is  a  kitchen,  opening  to  the  top  of  a  superi  * 
cent  terrace,  and  almost  as  s])acious  as  the  famous  one  c  f 
the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Among  the  cuA’es  of  Roch 
Robert  is  a  hall  twenty  yards  by  five,  lighted  by  a  Avell^ 
shaped  window.  The  period  Avhen  these  caves  Avereaban* 
doned  by  their  feudal  proprietors  cannot  be  ascertained* 
They  became  subsequently  the  haunts  of  banditti. 

The  next  portion  of  the  memoir  Avas  intended  to  show 
that,  even  in  the  present  day,  Avhole  villages  of  Troglodytes 
AA’ere  to  be  found  even  in  the  civilized  countries  of  Eurooe 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  BagnoA*ea,  in  the  Pope’s  territories* 
is  a  village,  of  Avhich  an  Italian  traA’eller  has  observed,  that 
a  few  stones  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  a  hole  for  the  smoke  to  go  out  of,  and  an  aperture  to 
admit  the  light,  suffice  to  complete  each  habitation.  In  the 
island  of  Ponza,  near  the  bay  of  Naples,  is  another  town  of 
the  same  kind,  the  inhabitants  preferring  to  reside  in  caves 
although  the  island  abounds  with  the  best  materials  for 
building.  The  caves  are  described  as  being  refreshing  in 
summer,  warm  in  Avinter,  and  Avithout  the  least  hiiiniditv. 
In  France,  many  villages  of  inhabited  caverns  still  exist  jis 
at  Cuzolo  in  the  Cantal,  at  Mount  Perrier  in  Auvergne 
and  many  other  places.  Swinburne  has  described  aviHa-^e 
of  the  same  kind,  Avhich  occurs  in  the  province  of  Andalu¬ 
sia,  in  Spain.  In  Transyh’ania,  the  places  Avhich  the  no¬ 
madic  gipsies  inhabit  during  the  Avinter,  ought  to  be  called 
holes  or  burrows,  rather  than  caAes,  Avhich,  for  farther  se¬ 
curity  from  the  Aveather,  are  covered  oaxu*  Avith  branches  of 
trees,  Avith  moss,  and  turf.  Dr  Hibbert  concluded  his  me¬ 
moir  by  recommending  the  history  of  Eurojiean,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  Scottish,  caves,  to  the  attention  of  the  Society ;  and 
by  describing  the  geological  formations  in  Avhich  the  search 
for  them  Avas  most  likely  to  be  attend(‘d  Avitli  success. 

The  present  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  before  quitting  the  chair,  brieHy  addressed  the  mem¬ 
bers  present,  congratulating  them  upon  the  activity  which 
had  characterized  their  proceedings,  and  the  increasing  rich¬ 
es  of  their  museum.  He  concluded  Avith  exhorting  them  to 
perseverance. 

The  Royal,  Wernerian,  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  have 
now  closed  their  Avinter  session.  We  shall  resume  our  re¬ 
ports  of  their  proceedings  as  soon  as  they  again  meet,  and 
are  glad  to  know  that  those  Avhich  AA^e  haA’e  already  given 
haA’e  proA’ed  satisfactory. 


THE  DRAMA. 

The  trade  Avinds  huA’e  set  in, — Avhich  is  an  obscure  and 
allegiirical  mode  of  saying  that  the  benefits  haA’e  fairly 
commenced.  At  such  a  season  the  sternest  critic  smooths 
down  his  rugged  front,  and  either  looks  silently  on,  or 
pronounces  a  AAmrd  or  tAvo  of  beneA’olent  encouragement. 
At  iirescnt  av’C  wish  to  give  a  little  advice,  and  from  bene¬ 
fits  AA’hich  are  passed,  propose  to  suggest  a  useful  hint  tor 
those  AA’hich  are  to  come.  The  first  thing  Avhich  an  cactor 
has  to  attend  to  in  the  choice  of  pieces  for  his  benefit  is 
novelty  ;  the  next  is  the  probability  of  their  being  Avell  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  the  third  and  last  is  their  suitableness  to  his 
OAA’ii  peculiar  talents.  The  tAvo  principal  benefits  which 
haA’e  taken  place  tliis  Aveek  were  those  of  3Iackay  and 
^Murray,  and  in  Avhat  Ave  haA’e  set  down  as  the  leading 
qualification  of  a  benefit — iiovelti/ — they  AA’ere  both  miser¬ 
ably  deficient.  Mackay  took  “  Sjieed  the  IMoiigh,”  and 
“  (’ramond  Brig  ;”  the  first  of  Avhich  is  not  particularly 
refreshing,  and  the  second  has  been  played  so  olten  here, 
that  it  has  become  at  last  a  positive  drug,  especially  nou 
that  AA’e  have  no  longer  I\Iiss  Noel  to  sing  the  songs  ot 
JMariaji  Ilnwison,  Murray,  by  Av’ay  of  being  eipially  oii- 
ginal,  fixed  upon  “  J’aul  I’ry”  and  ?Jasiiniello  ; 
former  being  as  familiar  to  all  play-going  ]>eople  as  the 
stage  lamps  ;  and  the  latter,  besides  being  AV’ell  known,  *i  - 
fording  him  not  the  slightest  ojiportunity  lor  the  displaj 
of  his  own  particular  abilities.  Mackay  has  a  goo<l  man) 
supporters,  and  ^Murray  has  numerous  Iriends  and  jia* 
trons,  and  the  coiise(tuence  was  that  they  both,  partuii 
larly  the  manager,  had  good  houses  ;  but  Ave  can  assure 
them  that  this  aa’us  in  spite,  not  in  consequence,  of  t  a- 
performances.  Had  inferior  actors  made  a  similar  selec- 
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tioii»  venture  to  say  the  audience  would  have  been  thin 
fiiou^^h.  I^Pt  our  histrionic  friends  therefore  study  novcl- 

. _ it  is  one  half  of  the  battle.  Moreover,  if  they  have 

any  genius  at  all,  let  them  choose  such  characters  as  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  displaying  it ;  for  it  is  a  ridi¬ 
culous  thing  to  see  them  on  their  benefit  nights  sinking 
into  situations  far  below  those  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  which  they  are  well  able  to  support. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  he  denied,  that  our  com¬ 
pany  is  fi^r  from  being  strong  at  present,  and  that  there 
are  some  excellent  pieces  which  it  is  as  well  for  it  not  to 
attempt.  We  have  no  first  tragedian,  and  no  first  come¬ 
dian,  either  male  or  female  ;  and  no  lady  capable  of  taking 
the  lead  in  opera  with  any  thing  like  eclat.  We  do  not 
know  whether  a  manager  can  altogether  expect  the  per¬ 
manent  members  of  his  company  to  be  satisfied  with  be¬ 
nefits  at  the  fag  end  of  a  season,  after  he  has  allowed  some 
of  his  most  attractive  performers  to  take  their  departure. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  plain  that  things  must  not  remain 
long  as  they  now  are.  A  sort  of  sleepy  half-and-half  feel¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  crept  over  the  establishment,  from  which 
it  must  be  roused  ere  long,  else  it  will  get  into  a  state  of 
confirmed  lethargy.  Our  only  reason  for  forbearing  to 
press  this  subject  more  fully  to-day  is,  that  a  new  grant 
of  the  patent  has  not  yet  been  actually  signed  and  sealed, 
and  given  over  to  Mr  Murray  ;  and  that  the  assignees, 
who  seem  to  be  rather  a  dilatory  set,  have,  within  the  last 
week,  been  prevented  from  finally  arranging  the  matter 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  Sir  John  Hay,  who  was  one 
of  their  number.  But  something  must  be  done  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  we  shall  then  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  pretty 
freely  as  to  the  preparations  which  ought  to  be  made  for 
next  season. 

Among  the  benefits  announced  for  next  week,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  Pritchard’s  is  to  take  ])lace  on  ?»Ionday,  and 
Denham’s  on  Thursday.  They  both  deserve  well  of  the 
public.  Pritchard  is  one  of  the  mo.st  industrious  and  in. 
defatigable  men  in  the  company.  He  has,  on  the  whole, 
made  a  very  good  selection  of  entertainments,  and  is  to 
have  the  as.sistance  of  the  military  band  <»f  the  4th  dra- 
goons.  In  several  Scotch  characters  Denham  isunrivjd- 
led,  and  in  nothing  that  he  attempts  does  he  otTend  ; — on 
the  contrary,  his  acting  is  in  general  characterised  by 
modesty  and  sound  judgment. 

Notwithstanding  the  puffing  and  blowing  of  the  frogs 
who  enact  the  part  of  toads  to  the  Caledonian  Theatre, 
that  establishment  remains  very  much  in  statu  quo.  There 
are  one  or  two  respectable  persons  connected  with  it ;  hut 
on  the  whole,  its  entertainments,  \vhether  musical  or 
otherwise,  are  heavy,  vulgarish,  and  half-priee-like. 

01^  Ccvbcruj^. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


soxo. 

J3y  the  Ettrich  Shepherd, 

“  Afore  the  moorcock  begin  to  craw, 

Lass  an  ye  loe  me,  tell  me  now 
The  bonniest  thing  that  ever  ye  saw. 

For  I  canna  come  every  night  to  woo.” 

“  Hie  goiiden  broom  is  bonny  to  see. 

An*  sae  is  the  milk-white  fiower  o’  the  haw, 
The  daisy’s  wee  freenge  is  sweet  on  the  lea, — 
But  the  hud  o’  the  rose  is  the  bonniest  of  a’.” 

“  Now,  wae  liglit  on  a’  your  flow’ry  chat. 

Lass  an  ve  loo  me,  tell  me  now  ; 
s  no  the  thing  that  I  would  he  at. 

An’  I  canna  come  every  night  to  woo  !” 

*  Jhe  lamb  is  bonny  upon  the  brae, 

1  he  leveret  friskin’  o’er  the  knowe, 

Fhe  bird  is  bonny  upon  the  tree — 

But  which  is  the  dearest  of  a’  to  vou  ?” 


“  The  thing  that  I  loe  best  of  a*, 

I^ass  an  ve  loe  me,  tell  me  now  : 

The  dearest  thing  that  ever  I  saw. 

Though  I  canna  come  every  night  to  woo, 
Is  the  kindly  smile  that  beams  on  me, 
Whenever  a  gentle  hand  I  press, 

And  the  wily  blink  frae  the  dark-blue  ee 
Of  a  dear,  dear  lassie  that  they  ca*  Bess.’* 

Aha !  young  man,  hut  I  cou’dna  see, 

Wha  I  loe  best  I’ll  tell  you  now, 

The  compliment  that  ye  sought  frae  me, 

Though  ye  canna  come  every  night  to  woo ; 
Yet  I  w'ould  rather  hae  frae  you 
A  kindly  look,  an’  a  word  witha*, 

Than  a’  the  flowers  o’  the  forest  pu’, 

Than  a’  the  lads  that  ever  I  saw.” 

“  Then,  dear,  dear  Bessie,  you  shall  he  mine, 
Sin’  a’  the  truth  ye  hae  tauld  me  now, 

Our  hearts  an’  fortunes  >ve’ll  entwine. 

An’  Pll  ay  come  every  night  to  woo; 

F'or,  O  I  canna  descrive  to  thee 

The  feeling  o’  love’s  and  nature’s  law. 

How  dear  this  world  appears  to  me 

Wi’  Bessie,  my  aiii  for  good  an’  for  a’ !  ” 


SONG. 

Ihj  Alexander  Maclaggan, 

I  KEN  a  fair  wee  flower  that  grows 
Far  dooTi  in  yon  deep  dell  ; 

I  ken  its  hame,  its  bonny  haine, 

But  whar — troth  I’ll  no  tell  : 

When  rings  the  shepherd's  e’en  in’  horn. 
Oft  finds  that  soothing  hour — 

Stars  in  the  sky — dew  on  the  earth — 
And  me  beside  my  fiower. 

It  is  not  frae  the  tint  o’  day 
My  gentle  flower  receives 
Its  purest  hue,  nor  does  the  snn 
C’all  fortli  its  blushing  leaves  ; 

In  secrecy  it  blooms,  w'hore  Love 
Delights  to  strew  his  bower. 

Where  many  an  unseen  spirit  smiles 
l"pon  my  happy  fiower. 

Ah  !  wool  ye  guess  that  fancy  gives 
This  living  gem  o’  mine 
A  female  form  a’  loveliness, 

A  soul  iii’t  a’  divine, — 

A  glorious  ee  that  rows  beneath 
A  fringe  o*  midnight  hue, — 

Twa  yielding  lips,  wi*  love’s  ain  sweets 
Aye  melting  kindly  through. 

’Tis  a’  the  wealth  that  I  am  worth, 

’Tis  a’  my  praise  and  pride, 

And  fast  the  hours  flee  over  me 
When  wooing  by  its  side — 

Or  looking  on  its  honnie  breast, 

So  innocently  fair. 

To  see  the  purity,  and  peac4», 

And  love,  that’s  growiii*  tliere. 

Wi’  saftest  words  I  woo  my  flower. 

But  wi’  a  stronger  arm 
I  shield  each  gentle  opening  bud 
Frae  every  ruthless  harm  ; 

The  wretch  that  would,  wi*  serpent  wile. 
Betray  my  flower  w)  rare. 

May  he  live  without  a  cheering  friend. 
And  die  without  a  prayer! 
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THE  FALLEN  ROCK. 

J}y  Thomas  Hrydson, 

No  mortal  hand,  save  mine,  hath  yet 
Upon  thy  cold  form  prest, 

Thou  mighty  rock,  just  freshly  torn 
From  off  the  cliff’s  dark  breast, — 

So  steep  that  never  hunter  climb’d 
Unto  its  helm  of  snow, 

To  gaze  across  the  wide  expanse 
Of  desert  spread  below. 

But  yesterday  the  fleecy  cloud 
Went  curling  o’er  thy  face  ; 

But  yesternight  the  eagle  slept 
Within  thy  calm  embrace  ; 

While  moon  and  stars,  thine  ancient  friends, 
In  glory  journey’d  by. 

And  bathed  thee  with  their  purest  light 
Up  in  the  silent  sky. 

Ah^  me  !  and  thou  art  downward  hurl’d 
Into  this  lowly  glen  ; 

From  thy  majestic  place  of  pride, 

Down  to  the  haunts  of  men  ; 

Thou  who  throughout  all  time  hast  been 
So  lofty  and  so  lone. 

That  voice  of  human  joy  or  grief 
Scarce  reach’d  thy  marble  throne. 

Thou’st  stood  unmoved,  while  age  on  age 
Kartli’s  myriads  pass’d  away  : 

Strange  destiny,  niethinks,  that  I 
Should  mark  thyself  decay  ! 


PRAYER. 

I  SAW  on  the  shore  of  the  wintry  sea 
An  aged  man  on  his  bended  knee  ; — 

And  the  wind,  as  it  flung  back  his  long  white  hair, 
Show’d  me  his  visage  devout  in  prayer. 

He  gazed  on  the  starless  and  solemn  sky. 

And  a  tear  stood  bright  in  his  earnest  eye, — 

For  the  son  of  his  bosom — his  last  dear  child _ 

He  knew  was  adrift  on  these  waters  wild  ; 

And  the  father’s  love  in  that  holy  hour, 

Grew  stronger  ami  deeper  in  awful  power; 

Fast  from  his  pale  lips  the  accents  ran — 

The  fears  and  the  griefs  of  a  lonely  man _ 

And  shadows  took  shapes  to  his  wihler’d  brain, 

And  fancy  o’er  truth  held  her  feverish  reign. 

But,  lo  !  as  I  look’d  on  that  face  of  despair, 

A  change  came  o’er  it — the  change  of  prayer  ! 

Still  on  the  shore  of  the  wintry  sea. 

The  parent  was  fix’d  on  his  bended  knee, 

But  a  lovely  light  o’er  his  features  stole. 

For  the  sunshine  of  faith  had  touch’d  his  soul ; 

And  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  its  mercy  and  love. 
Brought  peace  on  its  wings,  from  the  throne  above  ; 
And  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  moonlight  deep. 

When  the  tempest  is  past  and  the  wild  winds  sleep. 
Were  the  face  and  the  heart  of  that  father  mild. 

As  he  thought  of  his  God  and  the  God  of  his  child. 

Alas !  how  rarely  we  pause  to  say, 

How  prccions  a  blessing  it  is  to  pray ! 


Oh  !  glorious  our  fate  that  where’er  we  be, _ 

On  the  smiling  land  or  the  stormy  sea. 

Whether  in  crowds,  or  with  Nature  alone. 

The  prayer  of  the  heart  will  mount  to  His  throne’ 
Oh  !  whether  we’re  captive  in  pleasure's  chain. 

Or  pine  in  the  bondage  of  grief  and  pain, 

There  is  nought  to  the  soul  such  peace  can  give. 

As  prayer  to  that  God  by  whom  all  things  live ! 

Gertrude. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Thk  Captive  of  Fkz.— Wehave  been  favoured  with  an  earl 
copy  of  Mr  Aird’s  forthcoming  poem,  which  we  announced  some 
time  ago,  entitled  the  Captive  of  Fez,  in  four  cantos.  We  prefer 
delaying  our  review  of  it  till  next  week,  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  it 
the  greater  justice. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica.— We  have  received  Volume 
I.  Part  I.  of  this  great  national  work.  It  contains  a  portion  of  Dui?ald 
Stewart’s  admirable  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  the 
Sciences,  and  the  alphabetical  matter  from  A  to  iEtna,  together  with 
seventeen  plates  beautifully  executed,  illustrative  of  the  articles— 
Acoustics,  Aerostation,  Africa,  and  Agriculture,  It  is  evident  that 
both  the  Editor  and  Publishers  are  determined  to  make  the  seventh 
edition  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Messrs  Colburn  and  Bentley  have  commenced  a  new  work,  to  be 
entitled  the  Library  of  Modern  Travels,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries, 
comprising  original  journals  of  recent  travellers  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  presenting  an  epitome  of  the  present  state  of  geogra¬ 
phical  knowledge.  The  work  is  to  appear  in  monthly  volumes,  like 
the  Family  Library. 

The  forthcoming  Number  of  the  Family  Library  will  consist  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  lives  of  eminent  British  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects,  by  Allan  Cnnningham. 

We  understand  that  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Dick’s  work  on  the  floods 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

Chit-chat  from  London.— Poor  Haydon  the  painter  is  again 
in  the  very  last  extremity  of  poverty,  and  has  written  a  letter  to  a 
newspaper  to  say,  that  unless  some  assistance  be  speedily  afforded 
him,  he  will  be  incarcerated.  We  do  not  exactly  understand  this: 
Haydon  is  a  clever  man,  and  his  necessities  must,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  be  of  his  own  making.  Besides,  we  do  not  approve  of  people 
writing  letters  to  the  public  press  concerning  their  own  wants.— 
Two  collections  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  scholar 
are,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  sold  by  Mr  Sotheby  :  the  one  consisting  of 
a  valuable  series  of  medals,  the  other  of  a  well-chosen  library.  The 
medals  are  those  of  the  late  Earl  of  Morton,  a  nobleman  of  noted 
taste  ;  the  books  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  former 
possess  only  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  which  is  great;  but  the  books 
of  such  a  man  as  the  late  President,  derive  an  adventitious  value 
from  their  being  associated  with  the  private  studies  of  a  man  of 
genius. — Mr  Burchell,  the  well-known  African  traveller,  has  at 
length  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  six  years.  In 
this  period  he  has  explored  those  vast  inland  provinces  of  Brazil 
into  which  no  European  traveller,  at  least  of  modern  times,  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  penetrate.  We  may  look  for  an  interesting  work  from  his  pen 
ere  long. — Now  that  the  weather  has  become  warm,  the  Londoners  are 
beginning  to  indulge  in  their  annual  fear  of  mad  dogs.  It  would  be 
well  were  they  never  bit  in  any  way  but  this. — A  monument  is  erecting 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Mr  Westmacott,  to  the  memofy  of  the 
late  Mr  Tierney.  The  fund  for  this  splendid  testimonial  to  his 
worth  has  been  raised  by  private  subscription. — A  new  periodical,  of 
the  same  size  as  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  is  about  to  be 
commenced  in  London,  to  be  published  every  Saturday  morning, 
and  to  be  called  The  Chat  of  the  Week,  It  is  to  contain,  be-idw 
original  matter,  the  most  interesting  passages  on  all  subjects  from  n 
the  periodicals.  This  is  not  a  bad  idea,  and  may  succeed.— It 
said  that  a  large  sum  is  subscribing  for  the  institution  of  a  new 
morning  paper.  The  Star  Evening  Paper  is  for  sale,  the  price  e- 
manded  is  L.800,  which  includes  types,  lease  of  the  house, 
This  is  by  no  means  a  good  time  for  newspapers ;  the  best  establis  e» 
cannot  hold  their  ground,  and  the  Sunday  newspapers  in  particuat 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  times,  for  the  middling  and  lower  or  ♦'ts* 
who  chiefly  read  Sunday  newspapers,  either  cannot  afford  the  ex¬ 
pense,  or  the  occurrences  of  the  week  are  not  sufficient  to  excite  m 
terest.  In  France,  however,  things  are  different;  new  papers  are 
starting  there  daily,  and  succeeding  well: — at  Lyons  two  new 
have  appeared  within  the  last  three  months,  and  in  different  parts 
France  about  fifteen  papers  have  been  successfully  started  dunr 
the  present  year. — A  University  Club  is  in  the  progress  of  formala'^^ 
on  the  model  of  the  other  great  clubs  of  London.  It  is  to  insist,  i 
the  first  instance,  of  600  members — .I  H)  from  each  Univer^ity. 
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The  first  volume  of  the  Juvenile  Library,  to  be  published  by 
Messrs  Colburn  and  Bentley,  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  July.  This 
work  will  embrace,  among  its  leading  features,  an  Historical  Series 
(sacred  and  profane) — a  Biographical  Series — a  Scientific  Series— a 
Series  on  the  Fine  Arts— a  Series  of  Guides  to  Professional  Pursuits 
^  Miscellaneous  Series — and  an  Entertaining  Series.  The  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr  William  Jeidan, 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 

The  Official  Kalendar. — Mr  Burke,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  work  upon  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  has  announced  for 
immediate  publication  a  new  production  under  the  above  title.  In¬ 
dependently  of  comprising  the  public  men  and  public  institutions  of 
the  British  Empire,  including  our  colonial  and  foreign  dependen¬ 
cies,  the  work,  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  will  contain,  we  under¬ 
stand,  ample  information  regarding  public  persons  abroad,  upon  a 
scale  hitherto  unattempted  in  this  country.  Of  the  Reigning  Houses 
of  Europe— the  Court  of  Rome— the  Ottoman  Court — the  Marshals 
of  France,  &c.  &c.  full  details  will  be  given.  Among  the  curious 
domestic  information  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the 
boroughs,  the  number  of  voters,  prevailing  influence,  &c. 

Theatrical  Go^.s/p.— Nothing  but  benefits  are  now  going  on  in 
London.— At  Drury-Lane,  Farren,  Harley,  and  Wallack,  have  had 
excellent  houses.— At  Covent-Garden,  Fawcett  has  made  his  fare¬ 
well  with  the  utmost  eclat;  and  on  Tuesday  last,  Mrs  Daven¬ 
port,  one  of  the  best  performers  of  old  women  that  ever  appeared  on 
the  stage,  took  her  first  and  last  benefit.  She  chose  the  part  of  the 
iVttrre  in  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,” — a  part  she  has  played  for  3l)  years 
to  all  the  Juliets  who  have  come  out  during  that  period.— On  Tucs 
day  next  Miss  Stephens  takes  her  benefit  at  Drury-Lane,  and  on 
Thursday  Miss  Foote  at  Covent- Garden,  on  which  occasion  she  is  to 
appear  as  Dojina  Viulante  in  The  Wonder,”  and  “  Moggy  M‘Gil- 
pin”in  “The  Highland  Reel.” — Last  night  Miss  Kemble  was  to 
make  her  first  api>earance  in  comedy,  as  Lady  Townly,  in  “  The 
Provok’d  Husband.” — Lablache,  the  new  buffo  singer  at  the  Opera, 
is  a  native  of  Naples,  and,  in  allusion  to  his  enormous  size,  he  has 
been  called,  **  le  veritaMe  ^ros  de  Naples.”— It  is  said  that  Mr  Lee, 
the  new  lessee  of  Drury-Lane,  has  selected  Mr  Cooper  as  the  stage- 
manager.— Kean  is  engaged  to  appear  next  season  at  the  Hay  market 
for  six  nights. — Miss  Smithson  has  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris,  and  has  been  received  with  as  much  inipressement 
as  ever.  We  can  only  say  to  the  Parisians,  as  some  old  w  omen  are 
reported  to  have  said  to  a  certain  gentleman  when  they  saw  him  car¬ 
rying  off  an  exciseman — “  We  wish  you  luck  of  your  prize.” — Mr 
Goldsmidt,  son  of  the  celebrated  banker,  made  a  successful  debut  a 
few  evenings  ago  at  Drury-Lane,  in  the  character  of  Mamie ur  Tun- 
ton.  At  the  falling  of  the  curtain  he  was  again  called  for  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends.— Yates  has  been  fdaying  Silvester 
Daggerwoo(L  and  giving  imitations  of  all  the  popular  performers,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  good  people  of  Dublin. — Miss  Jarman,  who 
wis  for  some  time  prevented  from  iierforming  by  a  severe  domestic 
affliction,  has  been  playing  this  week  in  Belfast,  and  is  to  return  to 
Glasgow  on  Monday  for  seven  nights.— Vliss  Phillips  takes  her  be¬ 
nefit  here  this  evening,  and  Mrs  Nicol  on  Tuesday. 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

May  22 — 28. 

The  Wonder,  a  Concert,  SfC, 


Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wkd. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 


Speed  the  Plough,  The  Lancers,  Cramond  Brig. 

The  Hecruiting  Officer,  <S*  Tekeli, 

Guy  Mannering,Sf  Rob  Rey  Macgregor, 

Paul  Pry,  Sf  MasanieUo. 

A  Tale  uf  Mystery,  Paris,  llooly  and  Fairly,  ^  The  Fall 
*lf  Algiers, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS.  | 

“The  Prodigal”  and  “  The  Faithless” are  in  types. — The  “  Se- 
irnade  Song”  shall  have  a  place. — “  I  weep  for  thee,” — “  The 
Voice  of  Spring,”  by  our  Correspondent  on  the  banks  of  Spey, —  | 
David’s  Lament,”  by  “  W.  T.”  of  Auchterarder, — and  the  Son-  ( 
net”  by  **  s.  C.”  of  Glas  gow,  lie  over  for  probable  insertion  in  , 
®ur  next  Slippers.— The  communications  from  West-houses  are  not  ! 
pverlooked. — The  author  of  “  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  a  Sister”  ■ 
I*  but  his  diction  is  as  yet  too  diffusive. — The  verses  ! 

To  Eliza”  are  inadmissible. — “  Proteus’*  will find  a  packet  ^ 
our  publishers’  on  Monday.  j 


^  he  extensive  circulation  and  popularity  of  the  Literary  Journal 
^^ving  renderetl  it  so  excellent  a  medium  for  Advertisements,  they  ' 
weekly  on  our  hands;  but  this  will  only  induce  ns  to  : 

^nt  our  leaders  more  frequently  with  a  double  Number  like  ihc 

I  ‘tsenu  '  i 


[No.  81,  May  29,  1830.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

[Advertisements  from  London,  intended  for  insertion  in  this 
JoiTRNAL,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
Literary  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully  reipiested  to  be 
left  with  Mr  Frederick  Somkr.s,  No.  1G9,  Fleet  Street,  who  has 
been  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Terms  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers.] 

\ni  PRITCHARD  bpifs  to  ininounre  that  his 

BENEi-  IT  is  app(Mnted  for  MOND  AY’  EVENING  next.  May 
.'^1,  and  feels  proud  in  having  the  honour  to  state,  that,  by  the  kind 
jiermission  of  Colonel  Ross  and  the  Officers  of  the  4lh  Draginm 
Guards,  he  is  enabled  to  gratify  his  Friends  and  the  Public  wiih  the 
valuable  services  of  their  very  celebrated 

IMILITAUY  LAND. 

Miss  1.  P.YTON  and  Mr  WILSON  will  also  appear. 

The  Entertainments  will  commence  with 

1\  AMIOL. 

Isaac,  the  Jew  of  Y’ork,  by  Mr  Pritchard,  being 
his  first  appearance  in  that  character. 

Rebecca,  by  Mrs  Stanley. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

OK  A(;k  ro-MouRow. 

Maria,  by  Mits  Isabella  Paton. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  Drama  of 

THK  RRHJ.WD. 

Alessandro  Massaroni,  the  Brig-md  Chief,  by  Mr  Pritchard. 
Carloiti,  by  Mi  Wilson. 

Tickets  and  Places  for  the  Boxes  to  Ic  had  of  Mr  Kennepy,  at 
the  Box-OIfice,  from  11  until  d  o’clock;  and  uf  Mr  i’RiiciiARD,  No. 
27,  Clyde  Stieet. 


MR  DKNilAM’S  I5KXKKIT. 


^jR  DENHAM  most  rpspectfully  aiinounroH  to 

^  his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  his  BENEFI  F  lakes  place  on 
THURSDAY’,  the  3<1  of  June,  on  whieii  ueeasioii  he  solicits  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  favour. 

On  THURSDAY,  June  \  1^30, 

YVdll  be  performed  the  celebrated  Opera  called 

THE  SLAVE, 

In  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  Company,  assisted  by 
MR  WILSON, 
will  be  brought  forward. 

Gambia,  the  Slave,  by  Mr  Denham,  being  his  first  apprarance  in 

that  Character. 

Captain  Malcolm  by  Mr  Wilson.— Zclinda  by  Miss  Phillips. 


A  VARIETY  OF  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

After  which, 

for  the  First  time  this  Season,  the  Laughable  Farce  of 


THE  SPECTRE  RRl DEG ROOM ! 

The  whole  to  conclude  with,  for  the  First  Time  these  Two  Y’ ears, 
the  highly  popular  Romantic  Drama,  called 

THE  WARLOCK  OK  THE  GLEN, 


OR  THE  CASTLE  OF  GLENCAIRN. 


Tickets  and  Places  for  the  Boxes  to  be  had  of  Mr  Kknnkdv,  at 
the  Box-Office,  from  Eleven  until  Four  o’clock,  and  of  Mr  Denham, 
No.  7,  Leith  Street. 


JJONE’S  EVERY  DAY  BOOK  AND  TABLE 

BOOK  — The  Times  Newspaper  of  May  7,  in  Reviewing  Dr 
.Southey’s  Life  of  Bunyan,  adds: — “  But  that  for  which  we  chiefly 
notice  this  work  of  Mr  Southey’s  is,  the  very  last  sentence  in  it, 
wherein  is  contained  his  frank  and  honourable  recommendation 
(though  not  more  than  they  deserve)  of  the  works  of  one  whom  the 
iron  nul  of  oppression  would  have  levelled  with  the  dust. 

“  *  111  one  of  the  volumes  collected  from  various  quarters,  which 
were  sent  me  for  this  purpose,  1  observed  the  n  tine  of  W.  HONE, 
and  notice  it,  that  1  may  take  the  opiKirtunity  of  recommending  hie 
EVERY"  DAY"  BOOK  AND  TABLE  BOOK  to  those  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  preservation  of  our  national  and  local  customs.  By 
these  very  curious  publications  their  tompiler  has  rendered  good 
service  in  an  im|K)rfant  department  of  literature,  and  he  may  render 
yet  more,  if  he  obtain  the  encouragement  he  well  deserves.* 

“  Not  only  we,  and  the  pe-son  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  but 
all  the  friends  of  pure  English  literature — all  the  curious  in  old  Eng¬ 
lish  customs— in  short,  all  intcMligent  men.  with  the  hearts  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  them,  owe  Mr  Southey  their  gratitude  for  his  recoimiieii- 
dation.  It  springs  from  a  just  taste  and  right  feelings  united.” 

HONE’S  EVERY  DAY  HOOK  AND  TABLE 

BOOK  may  be  had  of  all  the  Booksellers,  in  three  very  large  vols. 
8vo,  with  nearly  Engravings,  price  L.2,  2h.  in  boards.  A  new 
edition  is  al^o  publishing  in  parts,  price  Is.  each,  and  will  be  com- 
]deted  in  parts. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  Richard  Griffin  and  Co.,  Ilulcbcaon 
Street,  Glasgow. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL  ;  OR, 


UR  THOMAS’S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINf:. 

JJOMESTIC  MEDICINE;  pointing  out  in  a  po- 

pillar  manner,  free  from  profe>sional  terms,  the  Nature,  Symp¬ 
toms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  ALL  DISEASES,  according  to  the 
modem  Improvements  in  Medicitie,  with  appropriate  Prescriptions  in 
English,  and  a  Table  of  the  Doses  suitable  to  different  ages ;  inclu¬ 
ding  the  Medical  Management  of  Children ;  forming  a  valuable 
Guide  for  Clergymen,  Heads  of  Families,  Invalids,  Travellers,  <Scc. 

By  ROBERT  THOMAS,  M.D. 

Author  of  “  The  Modern  Practice  of  Physic.” 

Printed  for  Thomas  and  Gjsoroe  Underwood,  52,  Fleet-street, 
London. 


Just  published. 

In  three  vols.  post  8vo, 

'FHE  FORTUNES  of  PERKIN  WARBECK. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Frankenstein,”  “  The  Last  Man,”  &c. 

2.  TRAVELS  THROUGH  the  CRIMEA,  TUR¬ 
KEY,  and  EGYPT.  By  the  late  JAMES  WEBSTER,  Esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  In  2  vols.  with  8vo  Plates. 

Ami  in  a  few  days, 

3.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Vulmnes  of  CO:\r:MEN- 
TARIES  on  the  LIFE  and  REIGN  of  CHARLES  I.  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  I.  DTSRAELl,  Author  of  “  The  Curiosities  of  Litera¬ 
ture,”  &c.  &c. 

4.  The  ENGLISH  AT  HOME.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  English  in  Italy,”  “  The  English  in  France,”  &c.  In  5 
vols.  post  8vo. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bkntley,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradkute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

INTERESTING  WORKS 

Recently  jiublished  by 

HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICH  ARD  BENTLEY, 

London ; 

And  sold  by  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

]yj[EMOIRS  of  BOLIVAR,  President  Liberator 

of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  comprising  an  Account  of  his 
principal  Generals,  the  Secret  History  of  the  Revolution,  «S£C.  In  2 
vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Map  of  Colombia,  21s. 

LANDER’S  WANDERINGS  in  AFRICA;  or, 

RECORDS  of  CAPTAIN  CXAPPERTON’S  LAST  EXPEDI¬ 
TION  to  that  COUNTRY’.  In  2  vois.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 
21s. 

CAPTAIN  MOORSOM’S  LETTERS  from 
NOVA  SCOTIA;  containing  Sketches  of  a  Young  Country.  In  1 
vol.  small  8vo,  with  a  Map  and  elates.  12s. 

NOTES  OH  HAl  FI,  IVIade  during  a  Residence  in 
that  Republic.  By  Charles  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
late  his  Majesty’s  Consul-General  in  Haiti,  ami  now  liis  Majesty’s 
Commissioner  of  Arbitration  in  the  llavanna,  &.c.  In  2  vols.  post 
Svo,  with  Map  and  Plates. 

FOUR  YEARS  in  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Cow- 
TER  Rose,  Royal  Engineers.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 
10s.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  MIGNAN’S  TRAVELS  in  CIIAL- 

DEA,  with  a  Particular  Account  of  Babylon.  In  1  vol.  with  25 
Illustrations,  14s. 

“  Captain  Mignan  has  furnished  the  best  account  of  the  relics  of 
Babylon  that  has  ever  been  published.” — Monthbj  Magazine. 


POPULAR  NOVELS 

Lately  published 

By  HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

London  ; 

And  Sold  by  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

ADVENTURES  of  an  IRISH  GENTLEMAN, 

Comprising  an  Account  of  his  Reaidence  in  France  during  the 
sanguinary  period  of  the  Revolution.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

2.  TALES  of  a  BRIEFLESS  BARRISTER.  In 

3  vols.  post  8vo,  28s.  6d. 

*•  The  author  of  ihe.>e  Tales  is  evidently  an  acute  observer  of  hu¬ 
man  nature — has  witnessed  some  extraordinary  incident.<)  in  life,  and 
is  gifted  with  the  rare  art  of  telling  a  story  well.” — Courier, 

3.  STORIES  of  a  BRIDE.  By  the  Authoress  of 

•*  The  Mummy.”  In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  28.s.  Cd. 

I  !“  A  very  original  as  well  asamusing  work,  and  one  which  we  think 
'will  be  universally  liked.” — Literary  Gazette, 

4.  The  LIFE  of  a  MIDSHIPMAN.  A  Tale  found¬ 
ed  on  Facts,  and  intended  to  correct  an  injudicious  predilection  in 
Boys  for  the  Life  of  a  .Sailor.  Post  8vo,  9s.  tid. 

GERTRUDE.  A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Ileiirv 
IV.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  A  beautiful  and  romantic  Tale,  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
age  it  illustrates.”— Gazette, 

6.  The  EXCLUSIVES!!!  A  Satirical  Novel  of 

Fashionable  Life.  Third  Edition.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

*'  This  extraordinary  pro.luction  continues  to  be  ihe  leading  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  higher  circles.  The  astonishment  felt  at 
the  details  connected  with  a  certain  system  of  Loudon  society  is  in- 
dosciibabie.” — Ghbc, 


This  day  is  published,  in  3  very  large  vols  8vo,  price  L.2  Js. 

Embellished  with  a  fine  Portrait,  ** 

MEMOIRS  of  tlie  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  DANIEI 

DE  FOE,  containing  a  REVIEW  of  his  WRITINGS  an.i 
his  OPINIONS  upon  a  variety  of  IMPORTANT  MATTERS  I'l 
VIL  and  ECCLESIASTICAL.  * 

By  WALTER  WILSON,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

London;  Hurst,  Chanck,  and  Co.,  St  Paul’s  Church-V’ard. 
Sold  also  by  Constable  aud  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.* 

Where  may  be  had,  just  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  21s. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  HEBREW  COMMON- 
VVEALT  H ,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
A.D.  72.  Translated  from  the  German  of  John  Jahn,  D.D.  WitjJ 
a  Continuation  to  the  Time  of  Adrian.  By  Calvin  E.  Stovvk. 


This  day  is  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  15s. 

MEMOIRS 

OF  A 

GENTLEWOMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

By  A  LADY. 

London  ;  Hurst.  Chance,  and  Co.,  (>5,  St  Paul’s  Church- Yard. 
Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.* 


This  day  is  published,  in  foolscap,  price  6s. 

LMILDA  DE’  LAMBERTAZZI; 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  SOPHIA  MARY  BlGSIiV'. 

London;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  st  Paul’s  Church- Y’ard. 
Sold  also  by  Constarle  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


MR  COLERIDGE’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published,  in  one  volume,  post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 
SECOND  EDITION, 

QN  the  CONSTITUTION  of  the  CHURCH  and 

STATE,  according  to  the  Idea  of  Each;  with  Aids  toward  a 
Right  Judgment  on  the  late  C^atholic  Bill. 

By  S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  Esq.,  T.A.R.S  L. 

London  ;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 
Sold  also  by  Constarle  aud  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  one  thick  volume,  post  8vo,  price  12s.,  with  a  beautiful 

Frontispiece, 

THE  POETICAL  ALBUM, 

AND 

REGISTER  of  MODERN  FUGITIVE  POETRY. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Edited  by  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  Esq. 

“  Sec,  1  have  cull’d  the  flowers  that  promised  best. 

And  where  not  sure — perplex’d,  but  ])leased — 1  guess’d 
At  such  as  seem’d  the  fairest.” — Bvkon. 

London  ;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 
Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Where  may  be  had,  lately  published,  price  12s , 

The  1st  Senes  of 

THE  POETICAL  ALBU.AI,  and  REGISTER  of 
MODERN  FUGITIVE  POETRY.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts, 
Esq.  In  one  thick  volume,  post  8vo,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece 
by  Williauis. 

This  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  most  beautiful  Fugitive  Poetry  that  has  appeared  during  the  l.u. 
ten  years  ;  including  upwaids of  5i)H  poems,  for  the  most  part  intdueu, 
of  Byron,  Moore,  Caiiipbell,  Wi!>oii,  Woresworth,  Rogers,  <  oie- 
ritlge,  L.  E.  L.,  Bowles,  Shelley,  Mrs  Hemans,  Miss  Baillie, 
Coinwall,  Moir,  Montgomery,  Croly,  lioiaee  Mnilh,  Aianc  .v. 
W  atts  &e.  »Itc.  &c. 

This  day  is  puhli>hed,  price  .Ts.  Cd.  bound, 

A  New  Edition  of 

JOHNSONS  PLNGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

WITH 

WALKER’S  PRONUNCIATION 

OF  AI.L  TIIK  1>1K1'ICUI.T  OH  IJOL'BIFCL  \V(>UI>> 
Printed  by  C.  Cokral.  for  H  URsr,  Chance,  and  Co  ,  C5.  St  Pau  » 
Chureh-Y’ard.  Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  W  aterloo  1  ia 
Edinburgh. 

The  two  Standard  Dictionaries  of  the  English 

of  JOH.NSON  an-i  Walker:  the  former  in  all  that  regan  s 

rity  aod  spelling  of  words,  the  latier  as  to  their  a 

object  of  the  volume  no'.v  ofl’-i^refl  to  the  Puohc  is  to  co*  .  *  ’ 
portable  form,  the  advantages  ot  both;  and  to  as.sist  in 
east*  and  elegance  of  a  correct  speaker,  lu  t.ic  cuirciil  o  b 
every  day. 


J- 


\VT5EKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM*  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


WORKS 

IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION 

By  JOHN  LOTHIAN,  41,  St  Andrew  Square, 

Edinhur^li, 

Universifj/  Lihrarg  Kditiona  of  the 

JBrilish  Historians^  Essagists^  and  Poets  ;  English 
Translations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics, 

ecoxoaiical  and  correct  atlasses— 

PUBLISHING  IN  NUMBFKS. 

pENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  Empires,  Kinsfdoms, 

Colonies,  &c.  of  THE  WORLD,  with,  the  latest  Discoveries 
and  political  alterations;  and  with  sueh  Maps  of  the  older  Divisii  ns 
of  Europe  as  are  required  in  the  perusal  of  the  principal  Histories. — 
This  Atlas  is  neither  to  be  swelled  in  price  or  bulk  by  letter-pre  s, 
nor  by  unnecessarily  subdividing  countries,  and  multiplying  maps. 
—Each  map  is  to  present  an  entire  (^)untry  ;  instead  of  giving  only 
mutilated  portions  of  territory. — I'he  whole  is  compiled  with  a  view 
to  furnish  a  really  u  eful  atlas~on  the  largest  scale  for  the  price-  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  form  easily  consulted,  and  sufficiently  portable— and  sold 
onthe  smallest  possible  remunerating  profit.  The  Proprietors  look  fi  r 
a  return,  in  the  extensive  sale  which  these  advantages  are  calculated 
to  procure.  Taking  the  useful  selection  of  maps, — their  accuracy, 
sc’ale,  convenient  form,  and  price  ivhcn  completed together  the 
proper  standard  of  comparison  with  similar  works,  they  have  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  claiming  for  this  a  <lecided  preference.  To  be  comprised 
on  Forty  or  Forty  onk  Copperplates,  and  published  in  fourteen 
Monthly  Numbers,  of  three  Maps  each  ;  at  2s.  plain  ;  2s.  fid.  colour¬ 
ed  ;_or  may  be  ordered  completct  half  bound  calf,  imperial  4to, 
price  only  2><s.  plain  ;  55s.  coloured  ! 

CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  (utiiform  in  size  with  the 
above,)  consisting  of  Mai>s  of  all  the  Countries  mentioned  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Authors,  on  a  convenient  and  suitable  scale  ;  preceded  by  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  Map  of  the  Romm  Empire  ;  and  inclu¬ 
ding  Maps  of  the  Patriarchates  and  (^maan.  The  whole  ixecuted  on 
Nineteen  (Copperplates,  to  be  published  in  6  Monthly  Numbers,  of 
3  Maps  each ;  at  2s.  plain  ;  2s.  fid.  coloureil ;  or  rn  ly  be  ordered  com¬ 
plete,  half- bound  calf,  imperial  4to,  price  only  12s.  plain,  1.5s.  co- 
louied  ! — This  will  be  found  a  most  useful  accompaniment  to  The 
Family  Classical  I  ibrary,”  now  in  course  of  publication. 

The  above  (leneral  and  Classical  Atlas^es  may  be  ordered  in  One 
Volume,  forming  a  Complete  AT L  XS  of  ANCIENT  a’^d  Mt^DERN 
GKOdRAFHY,  executed  on  Fifty-nine  or  Sixty  Copperjdates,  sub- 
stanlially  half-bound,  imperial  4to,  for  only  £1,  15s.  plain  ;  £2,  5s. 
coloured  ! 

CLASSICAL  ATLAS  for  the  Use  of  SCHOOLS, 

containing  Eighteen  Maps,  beautifully  and  distinctly  engraved  ; 
to  be  completed  in  Three  Numbers,  royal  8vo,  each  Number  con¬ 
taining  Six  Maps,  2s.  fid.  plain  ;  3s.  fid.  coloured ;  or  complete,  half¬ 
bound,  only  7s.  fid.  plain;  lUs.  fid.  coloured  ! 

These  Atlasses  are  already  far  advanced,  and  will  be  completed 
long  before  the  period  fixed  for  their  publication  in  Numbers  has 
expired ;  and  may,  if  preferred,  be  ordered  in  that  state  at  the  prices 
annexed  to  each,  w’hich  on  no  account  will  exceed  what  is  here 
stated.  Specimens  of  the  Works  may  now  be  seen,  and  the  first 
Numbers  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  iiioiith. 

This  day  are  published, 

PLAN  of  EDI N IIURCj tl.  l>y  J.  Lothian;  with 
18  of  the  finest  VIEWS  in  and  near  the  City.  Hs.  ease,  coloureil — 
£1,  Is.  framed. 

The  33  COUNTIES  of  SCOTLAND,  nmiplete  in 

Three  Pocket  Volumes,  morocco  ;  the  Maps  backed  with  linen.  £2, 
8s  plain — £3,  3s.  coloured.  Single  Cases,  containing  any  selection 
of  (’o  intics,  at  prices  in  proportion. 

PI..  A  N S  of  47  T ()  W  N  S  ill  SCO T \j  AND;  4s. ,  5s. ,  and 
68.  each,  sheets. 

TRAVELLING  MAPS  oP  England,  Scotland,  and 

Ireland;  neatly  done  upon  cloth  for  the  Pocket — 2s.  fid.  each  (cheap¬ 
est  published.) 

GLOBES;  5,  7,  9,  and  12  inches  ;  at  the  I.o)idon  jjriccs, 

being  25  per  cent  less  than  the  usual  prices  in  Eainburgh. 

ATLAS  of  the  Counties  and  Islands  o(‘  Scotland  ;  witli 
an  Appendix  of  Historical  Maps  of  Scot la:nl  in  former  times.  By 
T  I.oTHiA.N.  dto,  lialf  bound.  £2,  Ss.  plain — £3,  os.  coloured. 
The  .Appendix  separately,  iSs.  et»loured. 

POCKET- BI  BI..E  ATLAS;  containing  8  Maps, 
^ith  Index.  By  J.  Lothian.  Second  E<lition.  Is.  half-bound, 
*1iTio. — Pocket  Bibles  with  three  Maps,  so  low  as  9s  and  K’s. 

Two  Fine  ENGRAVINGS  of  EDINBURGH.  By 

E'vbank.  19  inches  by  12.  Each  View,  12s. 

GIIECK-BOOKS  for  every  Bank  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  .5s.  each. 

POLLOK’S  MINOR  WORKS;  containing  Three 

Narrative.s,  fis.  fid. — Each  Narrative  sold  separately. 

I.IVES  of  CELKURATKI)  I'EHSON'S.  By  tlio 

R“v.^j.  p,  Lawson,  A.M.,  F.A.S. — viz.  Buchanan,  .3s.  fid. — W'ish- 
xvl  — Regent  Moray,  4s. — Hamilton,  3s.  ficl. —  Wallace  and 

^nll,  3s.  fid. — “  Hueh  works  as  these  we  wouM  recommend  in  an 
^^eial  manner  to  the  young.  There  are  few  book.s  the  perusal  of 
^hich  win  yield  them  more  pleasure  and  advantage.” — T/ieolu^ical 

A  detailed  list  of  the  above  Geographical  Works,  &c.,  with 
*Alract8  from  the  reviews,  is  just  published,  and  may  be  ha<I  f'ratii. 

JOHN  ImTHiAN,  Edinburgh:  Ogle,  Glasgow;  Ua.milto.n, 
AbA.Mb,  and  Co.,  London. 


TO  THE  (T.ERGY. 

S  P  L  E  N  D  1  D  E  D  I  T  I  O  N  S. 

CHEAPNESS  AND  POIITABILITV. 

Just  Published, 

And  sold  by  Messrs  CONSTABLE  and  Co., 

AINSWORTH  S  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

In  one  volume,  Imperial  Hvo,  price  L.l,  lls.  fid. 
Stereotyped  without  abridgiiuent  from  the  original  folio  Edition  of 

175:ik  with  numerous  additions,  emeuUations, 
and  improvements. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  BEATSON,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ; 

Revised  and  Corrected 

By  WI  LLIAM  ELLIS,  E.sq.,  M.A. 

Of  King’s  College,  Aberuecn. 

**  Encouraged,  we  trust  by  the  deserved  success  of  the  edition  of 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  in  one  large  hvo  volume,  we  have  here  iu 
Latin  counterpart— a  publication  on  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  be¬ 
stow  our  most  uiiqualific\l  praise.  Ainsworth’s  hasalwa>sbeen,  what 
it  merited,  a  popular 'Fhesaurus ;  and  fi)r  ready  relerenee  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  none  better  could  be  eot  strueted.  There  were,  however,  as 
there  must  be  in  all  works  of  the  kind,  many  errors,  either  original,  or 
such  as  had  crept  in  through  careless  reprinting ,  aiiu  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  multitude  of  these  rectified  by  the  industry  and  judgment  t>f  the 
present  editor.  In  other  respects,  also,  great  and  notorious  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  efieeted— retrenchment  of  what  was  olisoletc  or 
unnecessary,  and  amplification  where  the  nature  of  the  explanations 
required  if.  Altogether  (and  we  have  looked  carefully  through  many 
intricate  examples  to  enable  us  to  give  this  honest  opinion)  -alfoi:cther 
we  can  most  unreservedly  recommend  this  volume  as  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  early  classical  attainments,  and  also  one  of  the  eompletest 
Latin  Dictionaries  that  has  ever  courted  public  favour.” — Literary 
Gazette, 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY, 

Complete  in  one  Volume,  price  L.2,  2s.  in  cloth. 

A  1)  I  TI O  N  A  R  Y  of  the  E  N  G  L I SH  L  A  N  G  U  A  G  E, 

in  which  the  Words  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  and  illustra¬ 
ted  iu  their  oitlerent  significations  by  Examples  from  the  best 
Writers;  to  which  are  piefixed,  a  lli^tory  of  the  Language,  and  aii 
English  Grammar. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

Stereotyped  verbatim  from  the  Last  Edition  corrected  by 

the  Doctor. 

“  This  Edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  *  stereotyped  verbatim 
from  the  last  folio  Edition  corieeted  by  the  Doctor,’  is  eminently 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  accuracy,  the  beauty  of  its  typography, 
and  the  cfiaracter  of  its  arrangements.” — Literary  Gazette, 

“  As  a  specimen  of  Typographical  A;t,  the  Work  before  us  Ie  a 
splendid  c(  ntribution  to  our  Libraries.  It  unites  elegance,  durabi¬ 
lity,  exquisite  accuracy,  and  convenience  of  form,  in  a  munuer  alto¬ 
gether  unpieceJeiited.” — Monthly  Review. 

HENRY’S  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 

In  three  handsome  volumes.  Imperial  Hvo,  price  L.3,  15s.  in  Cloth, 

AN  EXPOSITION 

OF 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  ; 


MATTHEW  HENRY,  V.D.M. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
W  kiti.ngs  of  the  Author, 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

**  It  may  almost  seem  presumptuous  to  venture  upon  any  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  greatest  English  commentator  on  the  Holy  Serip- 
turis;  and  having  recently  exnressei  a  decided  opinion  us  to  the 
merits  of  Matthew  Henry’s  Bible,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat 
ftirmer  commendations.  This  we  will  say,  that  every  man  ought 
to  possess  this  great  man’s  (^nnnientary  who  can  afiord  it.  W  ith  ihis 
feeling  strongly  fixed  in  our  minds,  we  are  truly  glad  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  an  edition  of  this  extraordinary  work,  which,  in  com¬ 
pactness  and  economy,  far  surpasses  every  former  attempt;  and 
which  demonstrates  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  tlie  enterprising  print¬ 
er  who  has  supplied  a  desideiaiurn  so  worthy  of  the  age.  I  ne  pub¬ 
lic  arc  greatly  indebted  to  the  man  who  thus  places  a  valuable  and 
expensive  work  within  the  rcaihof  {lersonsof  onlinary  means.  'I’he 
Life  piefixed  to  this  edition  is  the  one  lately  furnished  by  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Henry’s  family,  and  a  sincere  lover 
ot  all  nonconformist  memorials.  The  printer  and  the  pubiUher  have 
our  warmest  ih  inks.” — rivan.  Mufr, 

This  Edition  is  also  published  in  Parts,  at  3s.  each,  and  may  be 
taken  periodically,  at  the  conveiiienee  of  I'ureiiasers ;  and  for  ihe 
further  accommodation  of  the  public,  this  Work  may  be  had  in 
weekly  Numbers,  at  Is.  each.  8oid  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United 
Kiiigaoin. 

London  ;  Joseph  Ogle  Uobi.nso.n,  12,  Poultry. 


! 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


i 


LAW  BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

SAUNDERS  AND  BENNING, 
(^Successors  to  J.  Buttervvorth  and  Son,) 

43,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON ; 

And  Sold  by 

BELL  &  BRADFUTE,  AND  THOMAS  CLARKE,  EDINBURGH. 

THE  LAW  MAGAZINE;  or,  QUARTERLY 

REVIEW  of  JURI-iPRUnEVCE,  of  whiiji  etfiht  Numhers 
have  already  appeared.  Amongst  the  Contents  are, — ' ’onstitution 
and  Practice  of  the  (’ommon  Law  Courts— Principles  and  Practice  of 
Pleading — '^tudv  of  the  (  ivil  Law — Chancery  Reform — Judicial  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Procedure  of  France — (,’odification — State  Trials — Course 
of  ^tudy  for  Attorneys— Lives  of  Fearne  and  Selden -^Brougham’s 
Durham  Speech — Specimens  of  Scotch  Eloquence — Series  of  Articles 
on  Mercantile  Law,  Conveyancing,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  (to 
be  continued) — (Common  Law  and  Real  Property  Reports — A  great 
variety  of  practical  Articles  on  Doubtful  Questions — Digests  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  Cases  in  all  the  Common  Law,  Equity,  Ecclesiastical,  In¬ 
solvent.  and  Hankruptcy  Reports — Abstracts  of  all  New  Statutes — 
Legal  News — New  Publications,  &c.  <!fec. 

***  No.  I.  to  VI.,  price  5s.  each;  and  No.  VII.  and  VIII.,  price 
6s.  (This  Work  will  be  regularly  continued.) 

The  T.IFE  of  a  LAWYER,  written  by  Himself.  In 

12mo,  price  IGs.  6d.  boards. 

COLONIAL  LAW. 

The  LAWS  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES  in  the 

WEST  INDIES,  and  other  parts  of  AMERICA,  concerning  Real 
and  Personal  Property,  and  Manumission  of  Slaves ;  with  a  View  of 
the  Constitution  of  each  (?olony.  By  John  Hknry  Howard,  Soli¬ 
citor.  In  two  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  L.3,  3s.  boards. 

The  DUTIES  of  SOLICITORSin  SALESby  AUC- 

TION  or  private  CONTR  \CT,  or  under  Extents  or  Decrees  of 
Courts  of  Eauity ;  also  in  Mortgages  of  Real  Property  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies:  including  the  Practice  of 
Fines  and  Recoveries,  and  the  corresponding  (Colonial  Proceedings. 
By  John  Henry  Howard,  Solicitor.  Price  IDs.  6d. 

SUBSTANCE  of  the  THREE  REPORTS  of  the 

COMMISSIONER  of  INQUIRY  into  the  ADMINISTRATION  of 
ClVILand  CRIMIN  VL  JUSTICE  in  the  WEST  INDIES.  Ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  with  the  General  Conclu¬ 
sions,  and  the  Coinniis.>»ioner’s  Scheme  of  Improvement,  full  and 
complete.  In  8vo,  price  1  is.  boards. 

STOKES’S  (ANTHONY,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Geor¬ 
gia)  VIEW  of  the  CONSTITUTIONS  of  the  BRITISH  COLO- 
NIESof  NORTH  AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES,  at  the  time 
the  War  broke  out  on  the  Continent  of  America;  in  which  notice  is 
taken  of  such  alterations  as  have  happened  since  that  time  down  to 
the  present  period ;  with  a  variety  of  Colony  Precedents.  Price  9s. 
boards. 

PR  AC  r  ICE  OF  PARLIAMENT,  ELECTIONS.  &c. 

The  PRACTICE  in  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  on 

Appeals,  Writs  of  Error,  and  Claims  of  Peerage;  with  a  Compendi¬ 
ous  Account  of  Dignities.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory 
Historical  Essay  on  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction.  By  John  Palmer, 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  Gent.  Price  Its.  boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  the  PREROGA¬ 
TIVE  of  the  CROWN,  and  the  relative  Duties  and  Rights  of  the 
Subject.  By  Joseph  Chitty,  Juu.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq. 
Price  L.l,  Is.  boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  ORIGIN  ami  NATURE  of 

DIGNITIES,  or  TITLES  of  HONOUR,  containing  all  the  Cases  of 
Peerage;  together  with  the  Misle  of  Proceeding  in  Claims  of  this 
kind.  By  William  Cruise,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  The  Second 
Edition.  Price  Its.  boards. 

A  TREATISK  on  the  PRACTICE  an.l  PRO- 
CEEDINGS  in  PARU  AMENT;  the  Passing  of  Public  and  Private 
Bills;  the  Construction  of  Statutes;  and  the  Law  of  Election.  By 
Anthony  Hammond,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  In  8vo,  price  5.> 
boards. 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  SOLICITOR’S  AS- 

SISTANT,  containing  a  Selection  of  Bills  of  Costs,  on  Appeals  and 
W’rits  of  Error  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Fees  of  both  Hou'.es  on  passing  Private 
Bills.  By  J.  Palmer,  Gent.  In  quarto,  price  7s.  fid.  boards. 

A  DIGEST  of  the  LAW  of  ELECT’IONS;  contain¬ 
ing  the  Proceedings  at  Elections  for  all  places  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  with  the  qualifications  of  Voters  for  the  respective 
Countries:  and  an  Appendix  of  Penalties,  to  which  Returning  and 
other  Officers  are  liable.  By  Daniel  Lister,  Solicitor.  In  8vo, 
price  7s.  boards. 

A  TREATISE  oh  the  LAW  ami  PRACTICE  of 

ELECTIONS.  By  Arthur  Male,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Se¬ 
cond  Edition,  .wild  Corrections  and  Additions,  in  8vo,  price  L.l,  4s. 
boards. 

The  ROSCOMMON  CLAIM  of  PEERAGE,  con- 

tiflning  the  Speeches  delivered  before  the  Lords’  Committee  of  Pri¬ 
vileges,  with  the  Decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  thereon.  By  J. 
bYDNEY  TayloBi  A.M.  lu  8vo,  pricc  7i.  6d.  boards. 


This  day  is  published, 

THE  LISTENER.  By  Caroline  Frv,  Autlior 

of  “  The  Assistant  of  Education,”  &c.  In  2  vols. 
cloth  b  Is.  extra,  12.s.  *■  * 

“  This  is  an  excellent  title,  not  merely  to  catch  the  reader’s  eve 
but  also  to  communicate  the  writer’s  design,  and  briefiy  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  volumes.  They  contain  a  series  of  papers,  about' 
fitly  in  number,  written  in  a  pleasing  and  animated  strain,  on  subjects 
diversified  in  their  nature,  and  miscellaneous  in  their  bearing/but 
in  their  general  outline  all  participating  in  one  common  character 
The  Li.stener  is  a  work  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  18o0,  not  to 
pamper  its  vicious  cravings,  but  to  detect  its  errors,  and  reform  its 
pernicious  habits.  We  w-ish  it  an  extensive  circulation,  from  a  full 
conviction  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hail  works  of  a 
similar  description  from  the  same  observant  eye,  reflective  mind,  aua 
able  hand.” — Imperial  Ma^razine.  * 

**  Tire  acuteness  of  observation  and  strength  of  mind  displayed  in 
this  Work,  are  altogether  remarkable.  'Phe  application  of  every 
<le>cription  or  story  is  religious;  but  the  descriptions  and  stories 
themselves  are  so  vividly  natural  and  worldly,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  to  see  such  fruits  gathered  from  such  trees; — something  Lke 
the  writer’s  anecdotes  of  trying  to  get  gooseberries  from  a  thorn,  by 
cutting  It  into  the  shape  of  a  bush.” — Literartf  Gazette,  iSeealso  the 
Evangelical  Magazine,  the  World  Newspaper, 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  SCRIPTURE  READHR’S  GUIDE  to  tlie 

DEVOTIONAL  USE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIP  i'UilES.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  l8mo,  28.  fid.  half  bound. 

“  This  little  volume  is  distinguished  alike  by  piety  and  good  sense. 
It  treats  of  a  very  important  .subject,  and  its  amiable  Auilmr  ha* 
brought  to  her  task  such  qualifications  as  have  enabled  her  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  must  be  useful  to  every  one  wno  sincerely  peru.ses  her 
work.  The  style  is  simple,  but  energetic  withal,  and  very  perspicu- 
ous.  We  cheerfully  recommend  the  performance,  especially  to  young 
persons,  as  calculated  to  do  them  much  good,  in  a  very  interesting 
and  essential  branch  of  practical  Chiistianity.” — Edinburgh  Christian 
Instructor, 

”  The  Scripture  Reader's  Guide,  by  Miss  (!.  Fry,  contains  many 
serious  and  intelligent  remarks,  written  in  an  impressive  style,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Devotional  Student  of  the  Bible.” 
— Congregational  Magazine,  See  also  Imperial  Magazine,  Ilonic 
Missionary,  SfC, 

BRIEF  MEMORIALS  of  JEAN  FREDERIC 

OBERLIN,  Pastor  of  Waldbaeh,  in  Alsace;  and  of  AUGUsTE 
BARON  DE  S  TAEL-HOLSTEIN  ;  two  uistinguished  Oiiiainentsof 
the  French  Pio  estaut  Church  ;  with  an  Introductory  sketch  of  the 
History  of  Christianity  in  France,  from  the  )>riniitive  ages  to  the 
pre.seiit  day.  By  the  itev.  Thom.vs  Sims,  M.A.  I  Jino,  cloth  bds. 
price  Is. 

“  Oberlin  was  a  village  pastor ;  and  the  history  of  his  life  pre.^ents 
one  of  the  most  edifying  examples  of  clerical  piety  and  usefulnesi 
ever  published.  Baron  de  Stael  was  a  French  nobiemaM,  who  not 
only  worshippeti  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  was  also  connected 
with  all  trie  religious  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France.  He  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  a  zealous 
philanthropist.  A  valuable  service  is  rentlered  to  the  cause  of  our 
common  C.'hristianity,  by  the  publication  of  their  Lives  in  a  cheap 
and  authentic  form.  'I'he  volume,  we  trust,  will  be  extensively  ca- 
eulated.  It  is  well  adapted  to  promote  piety  to  God,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  to  man  ;  and  may  be  read  with  equal  profit  by  ministers  and 
private  Christians.  To  men  of  property  and  infiuence,  it  will  sug¬ 
gest  several  means  of  benefiting  mankind.” — Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine.  See  also  Imperial  Magazine,  S^c. 

Published  by  Jam  ES  Nisbet,  Berner’s  Street,  London;  and  sold 
by  Waugh  and  I.vne.s,  and  William  Oliphant,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published, 

THE  THREE  HISTORIES. 

The  History  of  an  ENTHUSIAST  — The  History  of  a  NON- 
CHALANT — The  History  of  a  REALIbT. 

By  MARIA  JANE  JEWSBURV. 

One  volume,  crown  8vo.  Price  9s.  boards. 

CHRONICLES  OF  A  SCHOOLROOM. 

By  Mrs  S.  C.  HALL. 

One  volume,  i>ost  8vo.  Price  fis.  boards. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER, 

Two  volumes,  foolscap.  Price  12s.  boards. 

NOTICES  OF  BRAZIL,  in  18i8-9, 

With  Original  Maps  and  Views,  never  before  published,  and  many 
Illustrations,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  bound  in  cloihand  ietteieti,  ptK' 

L.l,  11s. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W  ALSH,  LL.D.,  M.R  LA.  &c.  &c.  „ 

Author  of  •*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  fnan  Constantinople  to  Engia 

Dr  Walsh  accompanied  the  late  Extraordinary  Embassy  to 
Janeiro,  as  Chaplain,  and  visited  several  parts  ol  the  interior  o 
country  during  his  residence  in  Brazil,  particularly  the  iniiiii  j, 

“  And  here  we  close  our  extracts  from  these  instructive  and  eiR^ 
taining  volumes;  again  heartily  recommeudiug  them  to  the  p 
— Literary  Gazette, 

By  the  same  Author,  „ 

AN  ESSAY  ON  COINS,  MEDALS,  AND  GL.'l3i 

As  illustrAtiog  tii©  Progress  <If  Christianity  in  the  Carly  Ai,es. 
Third  Edition.  Price  fis.  boards. 

London  ;  Printed  for  Frjcukriciv  Wkstley  and  A.  Ii»  Da'IS 
Staliuners’  Hall  Court. 
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THE  XOllTII  BRITON. 
jL  Persons  Jiavinff  Claims  against  The  Noutii 

Brtton  Newspaper,  and  the  Firm  of  Browne,  Lizars,  and  Co., 
the  Pr<»i»rietors  thereof,  are  requested  to  lodge  the  same ;  and  all 
those  indebted  to  the  said  Company,  are  hereby  certiorated  to  make 
navment  to  the  Subscriber,  who  alone  is  authorized  to  wind  up  the 


payment 

Concur” 


5,  South  St  David  Street,  Edinburgh, 
24th  May,  1830. 


DAN.  LIZARS. 


THE 

NEW  NORTH  BRITON. 
the  first  number  of  tlie  NEW  NORTH 

‘  BRITON  newspaper  appeared  on  WEDNESDAY,  26th 
Mr'lV,  1830. 

To  he  published  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Morning,  by  DA- 
nifx  iazars,  5,  St  David  Street;  and  to  be  had  ofstiilies.  Bro¬ 
thers,  Hich Street;  R.  Grant  and  Sons,  8,  Nicolson  Street;  A.  'Podd, 
St  Patrick  Square  ;  A  Stewart,  Howe  Street ;  J.  Sutherland,  Calton 
Street,  Ediiiburch ;  W.  Reid  and  Son,  Leith;  R.  Hell,  ]>ostmaster, 
Dundee ;  C.  G.  Sidey,  Perth;  A.  Brown  and  Co.  Aberdeen;  K.  Dou¬ 
glas,  Inverness ;  J.  Douglas,  Tain ;  A.  Melrose,  Berwick  ;  G.  Sin¬ 
clair,  Dumfries. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  received  by  A.  K.  .Tohnstone  and  Co., 
Dublin;  Newton  ar>d  (’o.,  Warwick  Square;  W,  Baker,  Fleet  Street; 
and  by  White  and  Co.,  Fleet  .street,  Londm. 


DUXDONXELL  CAUSE. 


In  the  press,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  8vo, 

By  DANIEL  LIZARS, 

5,  South  St  David  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  had  of  all  the 
Booksellers  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 

A  FULL  and  ACCURATE  REPORT  of  tlip  in- 

,  terestiiig  and  Extraordinary  TRI  AL,  THOMAS  MACKENZIE, 

Esq.  of  - ,  ?».  ROBERT  ROY,  Esq.  W.S.  &c.  before  the  Jury 

Court  at  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  11th  May,  1830,  and  following 
days. 

I'aken  in  short-hand 
Bv  Mr  SIMON  M ‘GREGOR. 

.  Late  Reporter  for  The  North  Briton, 

Formerly  Reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  London 
Courts  of  Law. 


SPLEXDID  WORKS  IX  ART,  SCTEXCE,  &c. 

Recently  published,  or  preparing  for  publication. 

By  DANIEL  LIZARS, 

5,  St  David  Street,  Edinburgh; 

And  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Preparing  for  publication. 

THE  MONASTIC  ANNALS  of  TEVIOTDALE ; 

Or,  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Abbeys  of 
JEDBURGH,  KELSO,  MELHOsE,  and  DHYBURGH. 
By  the  Rev.  JAMES  MORTON,  B  D. 

To  be  illustrated  with  Views,  Elevations,  Ground  Plans,  &c., 
from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  VV.  H.  Lizars,  Engraver,  and 
G.  Smith,  Architect.  To  be  published  in  4to  Parts. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHEvSand  AUTHEX- 

TTC  AN  ECDOTES  of  HORSES.  Illustrated  by  Figures  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Breeds, and  Portraits  of  celebrated  and  remarkable  HORSES, 
cncrraved  on  steel.  By  Capt.  Brown,  .Author  of  the  “  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.”  In  one  volume  12mo. 


Patehf  published. 

FOR  INVALIDS  AND  FAMILTE.S, 

A  MAXUAL  of  the  ECOXOMY  of  the  IIUWAX 

Body,  in  Health  and  Disease;  containing  a  brief  view  of  its  Stnio- 
lure  and  Functions,  and  the  Diseases  to  which  it  is  liable ;  with  ample 
directions  for  the  regulation  of  Diet  and  Regimen,  from  Infancy  to 
Old  Age.  12mo,  with  Engravings,  price  8s.  6d.  boards. 

The  ELEMEXTS  of  DRAWIXG;  containing  the 
first  principles  of  Light  and  Shade,  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  with 
Engravings,  and  (’oloured  Examples  of  Tints.  By  George  Mar¬ 
shall  Mather,  Miniature  Painter,  and  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  12mo,  with  twelve  Engravings,  price  3s.  extra  boards. 

WEEDS  and  WILDFLOWERS.  By  the  late  Mr 
Alexander  Balfoi’r.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by  a  Lite¬ 
rary  Friend  and  Correspondent.  Post  8vo,  9s.  Cd.  boards. 

B  U  C  II  A  X  A  X’S  TAB  L  E  S  for  Converting  the 

^eights  and  Measures  hitherto  in  use  into  those  of  the  Impeiial 
Standards.  IHmo,  bound  in  roan  and  lettered,  8s.  6d. 

lULUSTRATIOXS  of  ORXITHOLOG Y.  By 

William  Jardi.ne,  Bart  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  and  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq. 
F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Parts  1.  to  V.  Price  of  each,  L.l,  lls.  fcd. ;  Large 
Paper,  L.2,  128.  (k\. 

This  Work  will  be  published  in  Quarterly  Part«,  royal  4to;  each 
yntaining  from  13  to  20  Plates,  on  which  will  be  figured  from  20  to 
Species. 


In  progress  of  Publication,  in  Parts,  appearing  every  Six  Months, 
containing  Twelve  Plates,  Elephant  folio,  price  L.5,  58.  carefully 
coloured  from  Nature,  or  L.l,  lls.  Gd.  plain, 

1  UUrSTU ATIOXS  of  BRITISH  ORXITIIO- 

LOGY^  By  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S..  M.W\S..  &c. 

The  First  Series,  already  published,  consists  of  Seven  Parts,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  160  Figures  of  La.nd  Hird.s. 

Of  the  Second  Series  there  are  Seven  Parts  published,  in  which 
are  contained  84  Plates  of  Water  Birds. 

BROWX’S  COXCIIOLOGY  of  GREAT  BRT. 
TAIN  and  IREL.YND',  elephant  4to,  comprising ,S2 coloured  Plates, 
and  containing  upwards  of  luOO  Figures;  half-bound  morocco, 
L.6,  It's.  6d. 

The  EDIXBURGII  .TOURXAL  of  NATURAL 

and  GEOGRXPMICXL  SCIE.NCE,  illustrated  occasionally  with 
Maps,  Charts,  and  Engravings.  Vol.  1.  12s.  6d,  cloth  boards.  Pub¬ 
lishing  in  Monthly  Numbers,  price  2s. 

EVvHIAXK  and  LIZARSVS  (W.  II.)  VIEWS  of 
EDINBURGH,  51  Plates,  half-bound  morocco,  royal  Ito,  L.4,  48.  ; 
imperial  Ito,  India  Paper,  Proofs,  L  8,  8s. 

ORIGINAL  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  PRINCELY 

OHDERSof  COLLARS.  By  Sir  William  Srgar,’ Knight.  4to, 
with  Eight  Engravings,  splendidly  coloured  and  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver.  Price  I..1,  lls.  bd.  extra  boards,  titled. 

A  SYSTEM  of  ANATOMICAL  PLATES.  By 

John  Lizars,  F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  (’ollege  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  Edinburgh.  This  work  comists  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
folio  Plates. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  EXTRACTION  of  DIS- 

EVSED  OVARI \,  illustrated  by  Five  Engravings,  coloured  after 
Nature.  By  John  Lizars,  Author  of  the  System  of  Anatomical 
Plates,  &c.  Folio,  price  l^s.  hoards. 


S.AIITirS  ELEMEXTS  of  A RCIIITECTURE, 

with  Ten  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wo<kI.  l2mo,  boards,  2s.  6d. 


HAY  on  the  LAWS  of  H  A  imOX  1 OUS  C  O¬ 
LOURING,  adapted  to  House  Painting.  Second  edition,  post  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  boards. 


The  EDINBURGH  GEOGRAPHIC^VLand  HIS¬ 
TORICAL  ATLAS.  64  Numbers  published,  to  be  completed  in 
71. '  Folio,  coloured,  2s.  6d.  each. 

LIZARS’S  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  of  Modern  and 
Ancient  Maps.  Royal  Ito,  half  bound,  21s.  full  coloured;  18s.  co¬ 
loured  Outlines. 

NATIONAL  GENER  AL  ATLAS,  of  .30  Maps, 

with  all  the  New  Discoveries.  Royal  Ito,  coloured,  13s.  half  bound. 

RHYMES  on  GEOCJRAPH  Y  and  HISTORY,  by 
W.  S.  Sankey,  a.  M.,  with  coloured  Maps.  12ino,  half  bound* 
28.  6d. 


AINSLIE’S  NINE-SHEET  MAP  of  SCOT-- 

LAND,  full  coloured,  L.2,  2s. — Mounted  on  roller,  L..3,  .5s. — Pa¬ 
tent  spring  roller,  L.l,  4s. — In  morocco  case,  imperial  8vo,  L.3,  lOs. 
— If  varnished,  17s.  additional. 

HAMILTON’S  PLAN  of  EDINBURGH,  with 

18  Views,  one  sheet,  price  5s. — In  boards,  5s.  6d. — In  a  case,  7s.  6d. 
— On  roller,  8s. 

CHANNING’S  DISCOURSE  on  the  INSTAL- 

LATlON  of  the  Rev,  M.  J.  MOTTE,  Post  8vo,  Is. 

EDINBURGH  PENMAN;  a  New  Set  of  Copy 

Lines,  in  Eight  Numbers,  6d.  each. 

CRITIC  A  L  E  X  A  M I N  A  F I C)  N  of  D  R  M  A  C  C ITI.- 
LOCH’S  WORK  on  the  HIGHLANDS.  Second  edition,  post  8vo, 
8s.  6d. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 


'P  CAITHNESS  respoctftilly  intimates,  that  he 

*  has  opened  a  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY'  at  No.  I,  Albany 
Street  ;  and  as  it  is  his  intention  to  adtl  several  copies  of  every 
popular  new  publication  as  soon  as  publi>hi*d,  ihose  who  may  favour 
him  by  becoming  sulrscribers,  or  night  reailcrs,  may  depend  upon 
being  regularly  supplied  with  the  newe.st  publications. 

The  following  Periodicals  will  lx?  regularly  added  : — 

The  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  W'estminster,  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
Reviews. 

Blackwood’s,  The  Monthly,  New  Monthly,  and  Fraser’s  Maga¬ 
zines. 

United  Service  Journal,  La  Belle  Assemblee,  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal,  and  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette. 

As  several  copies  of  each  of  the  above  will  be  added  according  to 
the  demand,  a  new  number  will  be  given  to  a  subscriber  at  any  time 
when  required. 

Catalogues,  with  terms  of  subscription,  to  be  had  at  the  Library. 

Stationery  of  every  description  ;  Bibles,  Psalm  Bixiks,  and  Prayer 
Books,  in  plain  and  elegant  Bindings ;  Music  Pa|)er,  Bristol  Board% 
Visiting  Cards,  Playing  Cards,  Children’s  Bmiks,  dtc. 

Books  bound  to  any  pattern,  and  Cards  Engraved. 

N.B  —The  above  articles  are  olfered  at  little  more  than  cost  pricet 
for  ready  money. 

Edinburgh,  May,  18.30. 


'  A 


Lwsj  y-r^. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


Thu  day  is  published, 

Dcautifully  printed,  and  neatly  done  up  in  Fancy  boards, 
one  vol.  small  8vo,  price  6s. 

the  WINE-DRINKER’S  MANUAL  ;  contain- 

in^  the  History,  Manufacture,  and  Management  of  Spanish, 
French,  Rhenish,  Italian,  Madeira,  Cape,  and  British  Wines,  and 
Miscellaneous  information,  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  Bon  Vivant. 

Also,  just  published. 

In  I  vol.  18mo,  price  3s. 

The  NEW  CHESTERFIELD;  containinjr  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Politeness  to  complete  the  Gentleman,  and  give  him  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  World;  also  Precepts  particularly  addressed  to  Young 
Ladies. 

London:  Printed  for  Marsh  and  Millkr;  and  Constable 
and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  PMinburgh. 

Just  published, 

By  M.  OGLE,  17  and  19,  Wilson  Street,  Glasgow  ; 
and  WAUGH  and  INNES,  Edinburgh, 

T.ETTERS  to  a  WIFE,  by  the  late  Rev.  J. 

NEWTON,  London  ;  with  a  Preface  by  W.  Hamilton, 
D.D.,  Strathblane.  l!2mo,  price  5s. 

2.  REVIEW  of  the  late  DISCUSSIONS  in  Nile 

Street  Meeting  House,  relative  to  the  RULE  of  FAITH,  <&c.  By 
the  Author  of  “  The  Protestant.’*  Nos.  1  and  2,  price  6d.  each. 

3.  REMARKS  on  Certai n  OPINIONS  recentl y  pro¬ 
pagated  re5p»*cting  UNIVERSAL  REDEMPTION,  and  oth*er  To- 

Eics  connected  with  that  subject.  By  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Strath- 
lane.  12mo,  2s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

4.  An  ESSAY  on  the  ASSURANCE  of  SALVA¬ 
TION.  12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

.  5.  An  APOLOGY  for  MILLENNIAL  DOC¬ 
TRINE,  in  the  form  it  was  entertained  by  the  Primitive  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Anderson,  Glasgow.  8vo,  2s. 

INSTITUTES  of  THEOLOGY;  or,  a  Concise  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Divinity.  By  the  late  Alex.  R a nk e n,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  its. 
for  6s.  An  excellent  work,  well  fitted  for  Family  reading. 

•  MISCELLANEA  SCOTIC A  :  a  Collection  ofTracts 

relating  to  the  History,  Antiquities,  Topography,  and  Literature  of 
Scotland,  t  vols.  12mo,  scarce  and  valuable,  24s.  for  12s. 

Lately  published. 

In  one  vol.  4to.  price  One  Guinea  in  boaras, 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 

viour  JESUS  CHRIST.  VVitli  a  Plain  Exposition,  for  the 
Use  of  Families* 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  BOVS,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 

F.XTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 

This  is  an  excellent  work  for  reading  at  family  devotions.  Or¬ 
dinary  or  mmentarics  usually  embrace  too  many  topics  for  this  pur¬ 
pose:  even  the  practical  ob'ervatioiis  in  them  are  a  sort  of  running 
commentary,  woven  ingeniously  together;  r»ut  not  illustrating  or 
enforcing  some  one  point.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  usually  obliged, 
for  domestic  worship,  to  make  a  selecti  on,  and  probably  to  abridge  a 
portion,  which,  after  all  his  care,  is  often  still  too  desultory  for  this 
particular  object. 

Mr  Boys  attempts  to  supply  this  defect.  He  seizes  some  promi¬ 
nent  topic  of  the  section  or  cliapter  which  has  been  read,  and  grounds 
on  it  a  brief  lecture,  meditation,  or  address ;  and  this  with  so  much 
judgment  and  ability,  and,  alaive  all,  with  so  much  earnest  piety, 
and  so  anxious  a  desire  to  instruct  the  hearer  in  the  doctrines,  and 
promises,  and  commands  of  .Scripture,  that  we  most  cordially  and 
warmly  recommend  his  work  to  our  readers,  both  for  family  and  pri¬ 
vate  perusal,” — Christian  Observer, 

f  **  There  is  a  happy  combination  of  sound  judgment  and  glowing 
piety  in  this  very  v.iluable  commentary.  We  greatly  approve  the 
plan;  and  the  execution  is  most  creditable.  The  comments  are 
strictly  Evangelical,  and  th»*  style  is  simple,  animated,  and  remark¬ 
ably  devout.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  work  must 
succeed  wherever  its  merits  are  known  ;  and,  considering  the  price  of 
books,  and  the  superior  way  in  which  it  is  got  up,  is  very  cheap.” — 
Evangelical  Magazine, 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

In  large  4to,  price  10s.  6d.  sewed, 

TACTICA  SACRA. 

An  attempt  to  develope  and  to  exhibit  to  the  eye,  by  Tabular  ar¬ 
rangements,  a  general  rule  of  composition  prevailing  in  the  Holy 
.Scriptures. 

Part  I.  Contains  the  necessary  Explanation,  and  an  Appendix. 

Pa  rt  II.  Contains  four  of  the  EfNstles,  arranged  at  length,  in  Greek 
and  English,  as  specimens. 

And,  In  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  boards, 

A  KEY  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

Printed  for  R.  B.  Serley  and  W.  Burnside  ;  and  sold  by  L.  B. 
Seeley  and  Sons,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


This  day  is  published,  Vol.  II.  price  58. 

CONTAINING 

THE  POEMS  OF  BURNS, 

WITH  A  POllTRAIT, 

OF 

PICKERING’S  ALDINE  EDITION  of  tl.P 

BRITISH  POETS,  to  appear  in  monthly  Volumes,  ranginiT 
with  the  Waverley  Novels,  Family  Library,  and  similar  publica 
tions.  ^ 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  present  age  to  place  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  society,  by  the  publication  of 
standard  and  popular  works  in  a  form  to  combine  the  advanta-^es  of 
cheapness,  convenience,  an<l  beauty.  To  meet  tids  taste,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Poets  of  our  country,  the  Aid  hie  Edition  of  the  British 
Poets  \s  undertaken.  The  text  will  be  carefully  formed  from  the 
best  Editions  ;  and  to  the  works  of  each  Poet,  an  original  Memoir 
and  a  Portrait  will  be  prefixed. 

W’lLLiAM  Pickering,  Publisher,  London;  D.  A.  Talboys 
Oxford;  J.  J.  and  J.  Deighton,  ('ambridge;  W.  F.  Wake.man 
Dublin;  and  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.  ‘  ‘ ' 

the  practical  GARDENERand  MODERN 

HORTICULTURIST,  in  which  the  most  approved  Methods 
are  laid  down  for  the  .Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Garden,  the  Green-house,  Hot  house,  Conservatory,  dec.  for  every 
Month  in  the  V’ear,  including  the  new  Method  of  Heating  Forcing- 
houses  with  Hot  Water  only  ;  forming  a  complete  System  of  Modern 
Practice  in  the  various  Branches  of  Horticultural  Science. 

This  popular  and  highly-useful  Work  is  just  completed  in  16  Parts, 
price  2s.  6d.  each,  or  in  2  vols.  bds.  L.2,  illustrated  by  numerous 
coloured  Plates  of  specimens  of  the  most  esteemed  Fruits  and 
Flowers,  and  the  latest  approved  Designs  for  the  Erection  ol  Hot¬ 
houses,  Green-houses,  Conservatories,  Hot-beds,  &c.  (Sec. 

By  CHARLES  MHNTOSH,  C.M.C.H.S. 

Head  Gardener  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  at  Claremont. 

Also,  now  publishing,  in  Monthly  Parts, 

By  the  same  Author,  and  forming  a  suitable  Companion  to  the  above, 

A  new  and  elegant  Work,  entitled, 

FLORA  AND  POMONA; 

OR, 

The  BRITISH  FRUIT  and  FLOWER  GARDEN, 

Containing  Descriptions  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  Flowers 
and  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  the  Period  of 
their  Introduction,  Botanical  Character,  Mode  of  Culture,  Time  of 
Flowering,  &c.  with  a  Definition  of  all  the  Botanical  and  Classical 
Terms  which  may  occur  in  the  Description  of  the  respective  subjects. 
To  which  will  be  a  ’ded.  Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Colouring 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  wi  h  Directions  for  Mixing  the  Colours,  &c.  by 
Mr  E.  D.  Smith,  F.L.S. 

In  Octavo,  Plates  Coloured  from  Nature,  2s.  Gd.;  and  in  Quarto, 
Plain  and  Coloured,  the  foimer  at  2s.  and  the  latter  at  3.s.  each  Part. 

The  Author  and  Proprietor  pledge  themselves  that  no  Draw¬ 
ing  shall  appear  in  this  Work  which  is  not  taken  from  the  subject 
itself,  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  to  which  reference  cannot  be 
given  of  the  place  of  its  growth,  4&c. 

London;  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  17»  Paternoster  Row.  Sold 
by  T.  Ireland,  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh;  and  all  other 
Booksellers. 

TO  DYSPEPTICS, 

THE  STUDIOUS  AND  SEDENTARY'. 

SUTLER’S  COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

DERS,— produce  an  extremely  refreshing  Effervescing  Drink, 
preferable  to  Soda,  Seidlitz,  or  Magne.da  W  ater,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  Mild  and  Cooling  Aperient,  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  the 
healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  their  train  of 
consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heartburn, 
Headach,  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  <Stc.  (Src. ; 
by  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  nece.ssity  of  having  recourse  to  Ca¬ 
lomel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  meilicines,  which  tend  to  o^ 
bilitate  the  system.  When  tiken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual  dis¬ 
agreeable  effects  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates,  they 
will  be  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  ot 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  in  2s.  9d.  Boxes,— and  10s.  6d.  and  20s.  Cases, 
by  Butler,  Chemist  to  his  Majesty,  No.  75,  Prince's  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preparer’s  name  and  address,  m 
the  Label  affixed  to  each  box  and  case)  may  be  obtained  of  BuTLKa 
and  Co.,  4,  Cheapside,  Corner  of  St  Paul’s,  London 
principal  Druggists  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom* 

Edinburgh :  Published  for  the  Proprietor?,  every  Saturday  Morning, 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  W. 

and  Co.,  Dublin ;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London ;  and  oy  si 
Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  througnoui  i 
United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOd. 

Printed  by  Ballanty.ne  &  Co.  raiil’s  Work,  Canongate. 
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